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EDUCATION  FOR  A 
CHANGING  CIVILIZATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Things  are  changing.  So  every  one  agrees. 
As  to  trend  of  change,  there  are  many  minds. 
So  complex  is  the  situation  that  almost  any 
mood  may,  if  it  will,  pick  from  the  whole  some 
instances  of  its  congenial  change  and  proclaim 
that  as  the  trend  of  the  times.  Many  thus 
seize  upon  the  marvelous  array  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  the  immensity  of  machine  production, 
with  consequent  population  growths  and  mount¬ 
ing  wealth;  to  proclaim  universal  progress 
as  a  fact  established  of  history.  Others,  in¬ 
cluding  perhaps  some  of  the  former  in  different 
mood,  lament  mounting  crimes  and  a  general 
moral  laxity  growing,  they  say,  especially  among 
the  young.  Still  others,  with  larger  background, 
point  out  that  history  abounds  in  the  complaints 
of  elders  over  the  defects  of  youth  and  that  these 
times  are  accordingly  not  so  different  after  all 
from  those  that  have  gone  before.  Amid  such 
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complexity  the  mind  stands  perplexed,  wishing 
a  way  out,  but  uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

Yet  further,  if  there  is  division  as  to  how 
things  are  changing,  much  more  is  there  diversity 
as  to  how  to  meet  the  situation.  Every  resource 
of  thought,  ancient  and  modern,  is  ransacked  for 
suggestions.  Religion,  science,  political  theory, 
economics,  education  —  from  each  in  turn 
remedies  are  sought.  In  one  respect  at  least 
there  is  agreement.  All  wish  to  use  education, 
since  whatever  is  possible  to  be  done  must  be 
done  through  the  coming  generations,  if  not 
by  them.  But  what  kind  of  education  ?  Again 
we  face  division. 

With  so  tangled  a  situation  this  little  book 
attempts  to  deal.  Not  with  the  whole  problem, 
but  with  a  simpler  part.  Its  task  is  easier  and 
its  thesis  in  outline  quickly  told  —  in  substance 
this:  Our  times  are  changing  and — in  part 
at  least  —  as  times  never  changed  before.  These 
changes  make  new  demands  on  education.  And 
our  education  must  greatly  change  itself  in 
order  to  meet  the  new  situation.  These  three 
assertions  form  the  topics  successively  discussed 
in  the  three  chapters  of  the  book. 
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The  Nature  of  Our  Changing 
Civilization 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Nature  of  Our  Changing 
Civilization 

Our  Changing  Times 

Our  times  are  changing.  What  can  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  way  of  trend?  On  the  surface 
many  changes  are  in  process.  Amid  these  are 
some  specific  trends  which,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  seem  fairly  certain.  For  one  thing, 
communication  improves.  During  several  gen¬ 
erations,  communication  has  been  growing  not 
only  more  rapid  but  also  more  general.  This 
trend,  at  least  in  the  latter  respect,  promises  to 
continue.  Again,  machine  production  en¬ 
croaches  more  and  more  upon  the  domain  once 
held  by  the  individual  man’s  hand  and  brain. 
This  tendency  promises  to  continue,  certainly 
by  extension  throughout  the  world,  probably 
also  along  ever  new  lines.  Still  again  war  in¬ 
creases  in  inclusiveness  and,  in  certain  respects, 
in  destructiveness.  Should  another  world  war 
ensue,  many  reputable  thinkers  fear  for  our 
very  civilization  itself.  As  the  last  instance 
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shows,  beyond  the  most  obvious  and  matter- 
of-fact  trends  we  enter  the  field  of  controversy. 
What  some  proclaim  as  a  tendency,  that  others 
deny.  A  tendency  which  some  would  have 
prevail,  others  exactly  oppose.  On  the  confused 
surface  of  affairs,  search  for  an  inclusive  trend 
seems  almost  hopeless. 

Fortunately  our  task  carries  us  into  less 
difficult  and  less  controversial  areas,  at  least  at 
the  first.  The  attempt  here  is  to  go  beneath  the 
surface  problems.  Perhaps  if  we  go  down  deep 
enough  we  can  discern  more  steady  and  inclusive 
trends.  If  so,  their  demands  on  our  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  both  more  sure  and,  therefore,  more 
to  be  regarded.  If  such  can  be  found,  they  will 
form  necessary  conditions  basic  for  any  educa¬ 
tional  program  which  can  rightly  ask  our 
support. 

Where  shall  we  begin?  The  word  “ modern” 
is  a  frequent  one  on  our  lips.  What  does  it 
mean?  Has  it  any  justification?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  at  work  which  distinguishes  the  modern 
world  from,  let  us  say,  the  ancient  or  the 
medieval  ? 

So  asked,  a  fairly  sure  answer  seems  clear. 

Scrutiny  reveals  one  factor  which  seemingly 
explains  the  modern  world,  distinguishes  it  in 
essential  degree  at  least  from  any  preceding 
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period.  This  factor  is  the  growth  of  tested 
thought,  modern  science  in  short,  and  its 
application  to  the  affairs  of  men.  Modern 
science  through  its  principle  of  testing  thought 
offers  the  factor  which  seems  to  be  the  differen¬ 
tiating  cause  of  how  and  why  the  modern  world 
has  a  character  all  its  own. 

Tested  Thought  as  the  Explanation  of  Our 
Changing  Times 

Tested  thought.  To  some  the  phrase  is  novel. 
What  is  meant  by  it?  For  answer  we  may  go 
back  to  Galileo.  He  it  was  who  in  1590  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  this  new-old  way  of  thinking 
when,  in  dramatic  fashion,  he  dropped  two  balls 
of  differing  weight  from  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.  Aristotle  had  taught  that  if  a  five-pound 
ball  and  a  one-pound  ball  be  dropped  together 
from  a  height,  the  five-pound  ball,  being  five 
times  as  heavy,  would  fall  five  times  as  fast. 
This  sounded  so  natural,  so  inevitably  true, 
so  much  like  common  sense,  that  for  nineteen 
hundred  years  no  one  had  thought  to  question  it, 
let  alone  to  try  it  out.  Questioning  had  been 
common  enough  from  the  ancient  days,  but 
when  questions  were  raised  in  learned  circles 
they  were  settled,  if  at  all,  by  argument  or  by 
authority,  not  by  experiment.  Let  us  be  clear 
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upon  this  point.  The  really  learned  both  in  an¬ 
cient  classical  times  and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
were  if  anything  more  acute  as  dialecticians 
than  are  the  learned  of  to-day.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  school  men  in  particular  had 
developed  such  a  logic  and  such  skill  in  its  use 
that  they  could  carry  out  more  extended  and 
more  closely  reasoned  arguments  than  modern 
thinkers  are  as  a  rule  able  to  engage  in.  If  the 
modern  world  has  superiority,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  quality  of  its  dialectic,  but  rather  to  the 
principle  which  Galileo  introduced — namely, 
that  thought,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  tested 
by  its  observed  consequences. 

We  can  in  imagination  recall  the  scene.  The 
authority  of  Aristotle  had  been  questioned. 
The  dispute  was  on.  Galileo  had  invited  the 
University  of  Pisa  to  witness  the  experiment. 
The  Leaning  Tower  served  at  once  as  laboratory 
and  as  public  demonstration  hall,  for  all  could 
see.  The  balls  were  weighed,  dropped  together, 
and,  contrary  to  Aristotle,  they  fell  together. 
A  new  principle  in  physics  was  demonstrated; 
and,  far  more  significant,  a  new  procedure  in 
logic  was  introduced.  We  who  know  what  has 
come  out  of  this  departure  in  logic  can  but 
wonder  that  it  was  no  more  remarked  at  the 
time  and  can  well  agree  with  Whitehead  that 
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not  since  a  Babe  was  born  in  a  manger  has  so 
great  a  thing  made  so  small  a  stir.1  In  general 
those  present  were  convinced  as  to  the  physics, 
though  some  older  ones  still  doubted.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  great  discussion 
over  the  departure  in  logical  procedure.  It  is 
this  departure,  the  shift  from  bare  discussion 
to  the  testing  of  hypotheses  by  observable 
consequences,  that  is  here  offered  as  the  best 
available  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world. 

The  testing  of  theory  by  observed  fact  seems, 
when  stated,  so  reasonable  —  so  inevitable  —  to 
the  modern-minded  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking  some  of  its  essential  implications 
and,  accordingly,  of  failing  to  understand  why  it 
was  not  earlier  and  more  readily  accepted. 
From  before  Plato,  thinking  and  mind  had 
seemed  to  many  to  be  manifestly  superior  to 
sensation  and  matter.  This  attitude  had  later 
commended  itself  to  the  church  fathers  and 
they  had  in  considerable  measure  identified  it 
with  the  moral  superiority  of  the  spirit  to  the 
flesh.  From  these  mingled  considerations  it 
was  a  very  great  reversal  for  Galileo  to  call  in 
the  lower  matter  and  sensation  to  correct  the 

1  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  3.  Macmillan, 
1925. 
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higher  mind  and  spirit.  The  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  implications  are  indeed  far- 
reaching,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  only 
slowly  have  these  implications  been  drawn  and 
still  more  slowly  accepted. 

The  accepting  of  only  tested  thought  leads  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  reliable  thought. 
“Nature  is  uniform,”  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
say;  that  is,  like  conditions  lead  always  to  like 
results.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  then  that  if 
thought  can  once  be  adequately  tested  along 
any  one  line,  it  will  always  thereafter  stand  the 
test  in  the  same  way.  We  know,  of  course,  of 
no  final  testing;  for  new  analyses  with  finer 
distinctions  are  always  possible.  But  for  any 
given  set  of  conditions  it  is  possible  to  test  so 
adequately  that  reliable  conclusions  are  within 
limits  thereafter  available. 

Consider  chemistry.  It  changes,  but  its 
tested  results  remain  reliable.  A  generation 
ago  chemists  thought  atoms  to  be  what  the 
word  implies,  the  final  material  elements  out 
of  which  all  other  elements  are  compounded. 
In  a  certain  true  sense  the  science  of  chemis¬ 
try  was  built  on  this  foundation.  Now  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  within  each  atom 
are  electrons,  almost  infinitely  smaller,  revolv¬ 
ing  about  in  systems  roughly  analogous  to 
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our  solar  system  with  its  sun  and  planets. 
Does  this  dethronement  of  the  atomic  theory 
destroy  chemistry?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Certain 
theoretical  statements  must  be  remade.  Fu¬ 
ture  chemistry  will  be  different  because  of  the 
new  insight.  But  all  the  old  chemistry 
patiently  built  up  by  test  remains.  In  the 
degree  that  it  was  well  tested  on  the  old  basis, 
in  like  degree  is  it  still  “true,”  “atoms” 
and  all.  Whatever  was  then  well  tested  will 
within  the  same  limits  still  be  found  true.  We 
still  make  sulphuric  acid  just  as  before.  Testing 
gives,  within  its  limits,  results  that  remain 
reliable  within  those  limits.  Galileo’s  principle 
of  testing  leads,  in  this  way,  to  a  continued 
accumulation  of  reliable  thought. 

It  is  not  simply  the  accumulation  of  reliable 
thought  which  has  brought'  the  modern  world. 
Along  with  this  has  gone  the  tendency  to  apply 
this  thought  to  improving  the  affairs  of  men. 
It  was  not  always  so.  In  Greece  application  was 
slightly  esteemed  and  little  sought.  Now  the 
tendency  to  apply  thought  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion.  Certain  features  of  it  are  in  some 
quarters  much  decried.  We  are  here,  however, 
not  valuing,  but  pointing  out.  Inventions  of 
all  kinds  do,  in  fact,  follow  the  various  scientific 
discoveries.  A  popular  statement  has  it  that 
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65,000  applications  of  electricity  are  now  in 
actual  use.  Whatever  the  number  may  be, 
the  illustration  is  clear.  The  growth  of  tested 
thought  and  its  application  to  the  affairs  of 
men  are  two  correlative  sides  of  the  same 
creative  factor.  Through  it  the  modern  world 
has  become  “modern.” 

The  presence  of  this  continually  increasing 
accumulation  is  not  only  an  unfailing  source 
of  useful  suggestion  for  application  in  ever 
new  ways  to  man’s  practical  problems;  but 
the  respect  that  it  wins  has  at  the  same  time 
far-reaching  influence  on  man’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  himself  and  toward  life.  These  consider¬ 
ations,  later  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  are  two 
among  other  ways  in  which  this  constantly 
growing  body  of  reliable  thought  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  essential  character  of  modern 
life. 

A  word  about  the  printing  press  as  an  ally  of 
tested  thought  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
printing  press  was,  of  course,  in  use  before 
Galileo’s  time.  It  meant  then,  as  it  means  now, 
the  easier  spread  of  ideas  of  whatever  kind, 
tested  or  not.  It  is  also  true  that  printing,  with 
the  consequent  multiplication  of  books,  leads 
almost  inevitably  to  universal  education.  But 
both  aspects  of  the  matter  are  in  practical  effect 
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greatly  increased  by  the  manifold  applications  of 
science.  Printing  itself  is  immensely  more  in¬ 
fluential  by  reason  of  the  power  press,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  its  newer  forms,  and  with  the  modern 
agencies  of  transportation.  Moreover,  to  print¬ 
ing  must  be  added  the  modern  use  of  pictures  of 
all  kinds  as  well  as  of  the  radio  before  we  see 
fully  what  modern  means  are  available  for  the 
spread  of  thought.  Education  on  its  side  is 
both  made  possible  in  unprecedented  degree  by 
the  modern  increase  of  wealth  and  at  the  same 
time  demanded  in  unprecedented  degree  by 
the  modern  accumulation  of  useful  thought. 
Throughout  it  all,  printing  and  tested  thought 
thus  work  as  allies,  each  helping  the  other  the 
better  to  do  its  work. 

From  whatever  angle  we  look  at  it,  then,  we 
see  new  evidences  of  the  part  played  by  tested 
thought  in  giving  to  the  modern  world  its  dif¬ 
ferentiating  characteristics.  Possibly  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  of  degree  rather  than  kind.  Pos¬ 
sibly  all  differences  are  in  the  last  analysis 
simply  of  degree.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  paramount  influence  of  tested 
thought  has  in  it  sufficient  probability  to  war¬ 
rant  our  further  study  of  it.  Let  us  then 
ask,  if  the  hypothesis  be  true,  what  tenden¬ 
cies  ensue. 
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The  Tendencies  in  Modern  Life 

A  study  of  modern  life  shows  three  deep-lying 
tendencies — a  changed  mental  attitude,  “  in¬ 
dustrialization, ”  and  democracy.  These,  con¬ 
sidered  in  one  light,  seem  to  spring  —  at  least  in 
great  measure  —  from  the  tested  thought  that 
we  have  been  discussing.  In  certain  respects 
they  are  perhaps  more  truly  aspects  of  it.  At 
least  they  have  been  greatly  modified  by  it. 
Considered  in  another  light,  these  tendencies 
make  very  definite  demands  on  modern  educa¬ 
tion. 

Consideration  of  these  demands  we  postpone 
to  the  second  chapter;  the  connection  of  these 
tendencies  with  the  growth  of  tested  thought  is 
our  next  concern. 

The  Changed  Mental  Outlook 

A  changed  mental  outlook  is  evident  on  all 
sides,  even  though  we  may  not  all  agree  on  how 
to  describe  it.  The  older  attitude,  found  equally 
among  the  two  great  divisions  of  Western 
Christianity,  emphasized  the  untrustworthiness 
of  man’s  natural  faculties,  the  unreliability  of 
his  thinking.  Unaided  from  without  he  could 
not  reach  trustworthy  conclusions.  However,  if 
properly  aided,  he  could  without  the  use  of 
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empirical  checks  build  authoritative  systems 
which  could  and  should  be  accepted.  Reliable 
faith  thus  could  be  located  only  outside  of  man. 
As  to  man  himself,  what  he  could  do  of  and  for 
himself,  there  was,  officially  for  thought  at  any 
rate,  complete  skepticism.  Man  was  “unable 
to  do  or  even  think  any  good  whatever.” 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  old 
skepticism  is  dead.  Certain  current  manifesta¬ 
tions  point  only  too  clearly  to  its  still  active 
presence.  But  certainly  in  the  realm  of  thought 
there  has  come  a  very  different  attitude.  Here 
there  is  positive  faith  in  man’s  power  to  think 
and  by  testing  to  prove  his  thought  correct  to 
within  the  limits  of  the  testing.  In  scientific 
method  there  is  a  new  kind  and  sense  of  security. 
From  this  vantage  point  the  modern  mind  looks 
on  untroubled  at  the  break-up  of  the  atom  or 
the  overthrow  of  Newton’s  law.  Instead  of 
being  a  defeat  for  tested  thought,  each  such 
instance  is  a  positive  victory  for  it.  The 
method  has  vindicated  itself  by  testing  more 
accurately.  And  man  did  it.  Man  is  therein 
vindicated. 

In  other  times  man  feared  the  unseen  world 
about  him,  having  peopled  it  with  various 
malevolent  creatures  difficult  if  not  impossible 
of  control  by  man.  He  feared  also  what  was 
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called  the  natural  world,  for  it  too  behaved  in 
lawless  manner,  being  either  in  league  with  the 
powers  of  evil  or,  at  any  rate,  subject  to  their 
influence.  Strange  as  it  now  may  seem,  even 
the  better  men  of  those  times  rejoiced  in  the 
impotence  of  man,  in  his  inability  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  life.  But  such  feelings  have 
increasingly  departed  even  from  those  who  yet 
profess  otherwise.  Where  modern  man  fears, 
he  fears  with  a  difference.  Cancer,  for  instance, 
is  still  with  us.  We  can  neither  prevent  it  nor 
(except  in  limited  degree)  control  it.  While 
we  still  fear  it,  the  fear  is  different.  We  have  a 
different  attitude  in  the  matter.  For  one  thing 
cancer  is  not  “lawless,”  even  though  we  do  not 
yet  know  its  law.  •  For  another  thing  we  have 
hopeful  methods  of  attack.  We  expect  ulti¬ 
mately  to  control  it. 

A  pronounced  characteristic  of  this  new  atti¬ 
tude  is  the  tendency  to  criticize  our  institu¬ 
tions,  with  increasing  tendency  to  change  them 
according  to  the  results  of  criticism.  Even  the 
ordinary  minds  are  increasingly  accepting  insti¬ 
tutions  as  made  by  man  for  man  and  therefore 
to  be  changed  if  shown  inadequate.  Nothing  is 
exempt  from  this  scrutiny.  The  extreme  posi¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  among  certain  poets, 
novelists,  and  playwrights  of  the  day  who 
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seemingly  have  determined  that  people  shall 
willy-nilly  revise  their  customary  conceptions  of 
organized  religion,  of  the  organized  family,  of 
morals  in  general,  of  the  industrial  system,  of 
property,  of  war,  of  the  state  itself.  Truly 
nothing  is  exempt  because  others  deem  it  sacred. 
Everything  is  brought  to  the  bar.  Whatever 
we  as  individuals  may  think  of  specific  criticisms, 
however  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of 
proposed  improvements,  the  broad  tendency  to 
criticize  is  evident  enough. 

In  this  matter  of  questioning  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  present  thought  in  this  respect 
surpasses  a  like  tendency  in  the  time  of  the 
Sophists.  The  Greeks  had  marvelous  facility  of 
thought.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  are  more 
frankly  critical.  But  the  present  attitude  is 
different  from  the  ancient  one.  The  growing 
body  of  tested  thought  serves  to  give  a  sense  of 
inevitability  to  the  all-inclusive  criticism.  Even 
the  otherwise  unthinking  see  the  practical  con¬ 
quests  of  science  and  are  impressed.  “  Progress” 
has  caught  the  popular  fancy.  That  thinking  of 
this  unweighed  kind  should  come  we  may  admit 
as  a  fact  without  approving  its  processes.  More 
worthy  of  our  approval  is  the  disposition  to 
judge  institutions  by  their  consequences  for  life. 
Such  a  criterion  is  by  no  means  easy  to  apply, 
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but  at  least  it  affords  orientation  toward  a 
program,  a  plan  of  attack.  The  general  worth 
of  such  an  orientation  will  be  recognized  by  any 
who  have  tried  to  argue  with  one  holding 
the  “high  church”  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
divorce  question.  With  such  an  opponent  there 
is  no  common  ground  of  attack.  Consequences 
do  not  settle  the  question.  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  apply  the  criterion,  to  find  and 
evaluate  results,  at  least  the  problem  has  thereby 
been  made  amenable  to  thought  and  experiment. 

It  seems  thus  clear  that  the  tendency  to  test 
thought  before  accepting  it  is  slowly  but  surely 
permeating  the  general  intellectual  attitude  of 
our  time.  In  this  principle  man  has  found  a 
new  faith.  More  and  more  does  he  look  out 
with  changed  eyes  upon  a  new  world,  both 
“seen  and  unseen.”  That  there  are  dangers 
attendant  is  not  to  be  denied.  Some  of  these 
we  shall  later  notice.  One  we  have  already  seen, 
the  popular  tendency  t6  be  impressed  by  the 
practical  power  of  applied  science  and  so  to 
accept  uncritically  what  may  profess  to  come 
in  the  name  of  science.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  immense  gain  in  the  general  tendency  to  judge 
by  consequences.  In  some  sense  and  degree 
practical  man  had  always  thus  judged,  at  any 
rate  in  small  and  non-institutional  matters. 
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It  had  even  been  taught  in  larger  matters : 
institutions  were  “made  for  man,”  and  like 
trees  must  be  judged  “by  their  fruits.”  But 
always  the  hold  of  tradition  has  been  too  strong. 
Only  very  slowly  has  the  sacredness  attaching 
to  the  past  permitted  man  to  think  in  terms  of 
consequences.  Until  now  only  the  few  seem 
to  have  caught  the  clear  vision.  The  tendency, 
however,  increases.  The  value  of  testing  by 
consequences  slowly  but  surely  makes  its  way. 
In  varied  ways  man’s  intellectual  outlook  is 
being  thus  remade. 

Industrialism  and  Our  Changing  World 

The  social  results  of  a  growing  industrialization 
are  so  numerous  and  so  far-reaching  and  the 
story  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  told  that  one 
hesitates  even  to  touch  upon  the  question.  The 
choice  of  aspects  for  treatment  here  made  is, 
to  be  sure,  arbitrary,  but  not  quite  haphazard. 
Some  features  that  make  especial  demands  on 
the  schools  are  singled  out  for  mention. 

A  growing  social  integration  with  correlative 
increase  in  interdependence  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  effects  of  our  growing  industrialization. 
Before  the  days  of  power  machinery  each  village 
community  was  in  great  measure  self-contained. 
Food,  clothing,  shelter  —  all  simple  enough,  to  be 
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sure  —  were  practically  all  obtained  within  the 
immediate  region.  Even  for  the  wealthy,  living 
perhaps  in  cities,  the  same  was  largely  true,  a 
few  luxuries  forming  the  chief  exceptions.  In 
such  an  order  the  family  was  the  chief  industrial 
agency,  supplemented  in  the  cities  by  the  guild. 
But  power  machinery  has  wrought  fundamental 
changes.  In  spinning  and  weaving,  as  an 
instance,  with  the  coming  of  the  spinning  jenny 
and  the  power  loom  the  family  gave  way  to  the 
factory.  With  the  cotton  gin  and  increasing 
means  of  transportation,  cotton  and  wool  are 
raised  in  America  and  Australia,  shipped  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  be  spun,  shipped  again  to  be 
woven,  still  again  to  be  made  into  garments,  and 
then  distributed  for  sale  over  other  thousands  of 
miles  into  thousands  of  communities.  Raw 
materials  are  thus  brought  from  far  and  near, 
even  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
manufactured  into  marketable  products,  and 
then  shipped  again  along  countless  other  radii 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  far  and  near.  In  this 
way  each  section  is  increasingly  joined  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Interdependence  is  but 
the  name  for  this  state  of  affairs.  By  the  same 
means,  increased  also  by  the  growing  division  of 
labor,  each  person  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
others.  That  these  tendencies  are  on  the  in- 
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crease  is  at  once  evident.  Growing  interde¬ 
pendence  and  integration  are  thus  correlative 
aspects  of  the  same  social  process. 

Communication,  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
same  integration,  has  increased  in  even  greater 
measure,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  ease  and 
rapidity  of  spread  of  ideas.  Julius  Caesar 
could  send  a  letter  from  Rome  to  Paris  just  as 
quickly  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  could  send  one 
from  Paris  to  Rome.  The  roads  were  no  better 
in  the  one  case  than  the  other  and  horses  no 
faster.  Since  Napoleon’s  day  four  means  of 
transportation  serve  to  facilitate  greatly  the 
transportation  of  written  and  printed  matter — 
the  steamship,  the  steam  railroad,  the  automobile, 
and  the  airplane;  while  four  others  all  but  an¬ 
nihilate  the  time  of  transmission  of  words — 
the  telegraph,  the  cable,  the  telephone,  and  the 
wireless.  What  these  mean  for  thought  can 
perhaps  best  be  seen  by  comparing  the  newspaper 
of  Napoleon’s  day  with  the  best  we  have  to-day. 
Each  morning’s  edition  of  the  London  Times  or 
of  the  New  York  Times  includes  events  of  the 
day  before  brought  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  conceivably  by  the  use  of  portable 
radio  from  any  spot  however  remote.  The  best 
paper  of  Napoleon’s  time  could  not  by  any 
effort  have  shown  the  like  range  of  source  of 
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news  —  many  parts  of  the  world  were  literally 
inaccessible  —  and  for  what  was  available  the 
range  of  publication  interval  after  the  fact 
would  have  run  into  months.  We  sense  the 
difference  in  one  well-known  item  as  we  recall 
that  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought 
fifteen  days  after  peace  had  been  arranged. 
Communication,  the  very  nervous  system  of 
society,  has  so  spread  itself  and  so  increased  its 
speed  that  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
travel  and  exchange  of  goods  the  social  world  is 
in  very  truth  a  different  world.  And  the  ten¬ 
dency  still  increases.  The  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

One  result  of  the  movements  here  discussed  is 
the  tendency  of  aggregation  to  increase.  From 
economic  causes  the  small  factory  becomes 
larger,  factories  are  united  into  corporations, 
bigness  gets  bigger.  About  the  factory  grows 
up  a  factory  town.  Factories  multiply.  The 
city  gets  larger.  People  move  in  from  the 
country.  Immigration  swells  the  total.  Mean¬ 
while  greater  production  can  support  a  greater 
population.  Successful  organizations  of  all 
kinds  grow.  “  Boosting  ”  helps  it  along.  On 
all  sides  bigness  grows  bigger. 

This  bigness  tends  to  overwhelm.  The  in¬ 
dividual  seems  to  count  for  less.  With  growth 
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of  corporations  there  is  corresponding  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  people  who  work  under 
others  instead  of  managing  their  own  business. 
The  individual  thus  dependent  on  others  finds 
his  dependence  accentuated  by  the  growing 
bigness.  There  is  less  opportunity  and  less 
encouragement  to  understand  the  why  of  things. 
More  and  more  does  the  typical  man  find  that 
his  thinking  is  done  for  him;  that  his  opinion 
counts  correspondingly  for  less.  Under  such 
circumstances  of  unsatisfied  energy  resentment 
is  easily  roused.  In  political  affairs  an  analogous 
situation  confronts  the  citizen.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  voting  population  each  one  counts 
for  less.  It  is  easy  to  ask,  “What’s  the  use?” 
Easy  to  think,  “I  don’t  count  anyhow.”  The 
reported  decline  in  voting  from  about  80  per  cent 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  our  voting  population 
probably  finds  part  of  its  explanation  here. 
Thus  comes  that  attitude  called  the  “fatalism 
of  the  multitude” — the  belief  that,  with  so  large 
a  multitude  to  convince,  thinking  has  small  part 
to  play.  Personal  responsibility  tends  to  decline. 
Selfish  individualism  easily  follows.  So  great 
an  evil  is  overwhelming  bigness. 

The  growing  integration  discussed  earlier  has 
far-reaching  effects  on  nations.  In  the  early 
history  of  this  country  isolation,  absence  of 
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exchangeable  products,  difficulty  of  communi¬ 
cation  —  all  these  emphasized  separateness 
among  the  colonies.  Even  the  successful  Revo¬ 
lution  left  the  states  jealous  of  each  other. 
Fortunately  the  Constitution  as  ultimately 
formed  gave  interstate  commerce  into  central 
hands.  Potential  integration  was  thus  un¬ 
shackled.  As  population  and  exchange  in¬ 
creased,  with  travel  and  communication  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  in  time  the  Union 
—  in  spite  of  divisive  war  —  was  perfected. 
State  lines,  once  so  prominent,  play  small  part 
in  the  thinking  of  most.  The  growing  integra¬ 
tion  has  got  in  its  work.  Will  it  stop  here? 
Is  the  nation  the  ultimate  area  within  which 
integration  can  act?  Assuredly  not.  Whatever 
else  may  be  true,  trade  and  communication  do 
not  stop  at  national  borders.  Wherever  hu¬ 
manity  is,  there  integration  is  potentially  at 
work.  Will  it  become  actual  ?  Will  it  continue  ? 
There  appears  no  reason  why  the  process  should 
stop.  The  application  of  thought  to  invention, 
coupled  with  diversity  of  natural  resources — 
these  together  make  for  an  ever  growing  and  ever 
diversified  industry.  This  in  turn  means  ex¬ 
change  more  and  more  diversified  and,  along 
with  increasing  communication,  means  ever  in¬ 
creasing  integration.  Customs  houses  and  trade 
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jealousies  may  in  a  measure  retard  the  process 
but  cannot  stop  it.  Unless  civilization  goes 
to  pieces  integration  promises  to  continue. 
The  bearing  on  international  relations  is  obvious. 
The  nation  becomes  less  and  less  isolated*  more 
and  more  related.  Problems  will  arise.  They 
must  be  settled.  Sooner  or  later  there  must  be 
some  joint  machinery  for  disposing  of  common 
problems.  Anything  else  is  war,  the  law  of  the 
jungle;  and  war  in  a  sufficiently  integrated  world 
is  social  suicide.  Industrialization  leads  to 
social  integration  and  a  growing  integration 
promises  far-reaching  effects. 

The  Democratic  Tendency 

The  third  of  the  deep-lying  modern  tendencies 
is  that  respect  for  men  which  we  call  democracy. 
We  need  not  fix  attention  especially  on  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  movement  is  broader.  Several 
constituent  ideas  unite  to  give  us  the  whole. 
Deepest  perhaps  is  that  each  individual  shall 
count  as  a  person  and  be  so  treated.  Further, 
the  world,  its  institutions  and  its  resources,  are 
man’s  and  exist  for  man,  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
press  him.  Finally,  as  man  comes  to  be  man 
only  in  society,  so  each  is  to  be  developed  and 
expressed  in  such  way  as  means  simultaneous¬ 
ly  the  development  and  expression  of  all,  all 
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together,  no  capable  one  at  the  mere  expense 
of  others. 

This  democratic  tendency  is,  of  the  three 
tendencies  discussed,  the  least  directly  rooted  in 
the  application  of  tested  thought.  Indeed  some 
teach  the  mutual  opposition  of  democracy  and 
industrialization,  but  this  seems  founded  on 
misconceptions.  Democracy  is  essentially  life, 
ethical  life.  That  modern  industry  has  raised 
difficult  problems  for  democracy  is  only  too  true, 
but  such  are  equally  problems  for  civilization, 
for  life  itself.  It  has  been  said  with  great 
plausibility  either  that  man  must  learn  to  control 
industry  or  industry  will  control  and  stifle  man. 
But  this  is  simply  to  say  that  modern  industry 
has  certain  phases  which,  if  unchecked  and 
undirected,  will  reject  the  demands  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  defeat  life  itself. 

As  here  conceived  democracy  is  the  effort  to 
found  society  on  ethics,  such  an  ethics  as  means 
that  all,  as  far  as  we  can  progressively  compass 
it,  shall  be  developed  and  expressed  together.  In 
spite  of  dictatorships,  proletariat,  or  capitalist, 
in  spite  of  monopolistic  selfishness  wherever 
found,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  man  will  not 
permanently  rest  content  with  any  social  scheme 
which  fundamentally  denies  essential  democracy. 
The  trend  is  too  deep.  Any  adjustment  not 
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based  on  the  “square  deal”  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium.  Democracy  so  far  offers  the  only 
program  that  can  command  abiding  support. 

Summing  the  progress  made  so  far,  we  have 
considered  tested  thought  as  the  most  significant 
single  factor  in  making  the  modern  world  to  be 
what  it  is.  We  have  seen  this  factor  at  work 
in  remaking  the  attitude  of  modern  man.  We 
have  seen  it  as  through  industrialization  it  is 
remaking  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  We 
have  seen  democracy  as  practically  a  funda¬ 
mental  demand  of  modern  ethics.  We  come 
now  to  consider  two  very  significant  results 
from  all  the  foregoing,  two  trends  especially 
strong  at  the  present  time,  which  make  very 
far-reaching  demands  on  education.  These  two 
trends  are  the  waning  of  authoritarianism  and 
the  increasing  significance  of  change  in  our 
outlook  upon  life. 

The  W aning  of  Authoritarianism 

Authoritarianism  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
authority.  Possibly  the  contrast  between  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  and  internal  authority  will 
make  the  difference  clear.  Proper  authority  is 
that  rule  or  program  to  which  intelligence  gives 
assent  when  it  views  the  situation  “as  it  is,” 
without  prejudice.  Such  authority  is  inherent 
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in  the  working  of  the  process  itself  and,  being 
seen  as  such,  becomes  “internal,”  accepted  by 
the  self  as  one’s  own.  Authoritarianism  is  the 
practice  of  yielding  submission  to  traditional 
authority,  unquestioning  acceptance  of  authority 
which  claims  submission  to  itself  but  gives  no  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  other  than  its  own  assertion.  Such 
authority  when  so  exercised  is  alien,  “external,” 
to  the  self  upon  whom  it  is  imposed.  Some 
historic  instances  will  illustrate  the  difference. 

There  was  a  time  when  kings  ruled  autocrat¬ 
ically,  “by  divine  right,”  they  often  said.  Such 
rule  was  conceived  of  as  from  above  and  as 
imposed  upon  the  people.  It  was  external  to 
them.  At  length  the  doctrine  was  promulgated 
that  “governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  On  this 
basis,  rule  became  more  nearly  internal.  It 
becomes  truly  internal  in  the  case  of  any  law 
in  the  degree  that  the  law  expresses  in  fact  the 
necessary  condition  for  proper  living  and  at  the 
same  time  is  so  seen  and  accepted  by  those  who 
are  to  observe  it.  Taking  a  good  many  years 
together,  there  is  observable  a  general  shift,  at 
least  in  governmental  theory,  from  a  basis  of 
frankly  external  authority  toward  a  basis  of 
internal  authority.  In  this  realm,  then,  authori¬ 
tarianism  has  distinctly  waned. 
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So  in  matters  of  the  intellect  there  was  a 
time,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  very  great,  when  his  explicit 
statement  sufficed  to  settle  many  questions  for 
many  people.  Whether  it  was  Aristotle  or  only 
tradition  that  was  thus  accepted  matters  little; 
it  was  external  authority  in  either  case.  Thus 
when  Galileo,  having  reinvented  the  telescope, 
found  spots  on  the  sun,  some  conservatives 
were  much  troubled.  The  sun  was  a  heavenly 
body  and  therefore  spiritual.  For  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  body  to  have  blemishes  would  mean 
a  most  unwelcome  reconstruction  of  thought. 
Some  refu'sed  to  look.  Others  looked  and  saw 
and  spread  the  troublous  word.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  an  older  conservative  wrote  to  one  of  the 
troubled :  “Don’t  be  alarmed.  Quiet  your  fears, 
I  have  read  Aristotle  through  three  times  and 
nowhere  does  he  mention  spots  on  the  sun. 
You  may  be  assured  that  there  are  no  such.” 
This  was  a  clear  appeal  to  external  authority. 
Galileo  meanwhile  appealed  to  the  only  pertinent 
internal  authority.  “Look  and  see  for  yourself. 
Don’t  take  my  word.  See  for  yourself.”  Mod¬ 
ern  thought  increasingly  bases  itself  upon  in¬ 
ternal  authority.  Thus  again  does  authorita¬ 
rianism  wane  to  its  death. 

The  religious  realm,  in  spite  of  controversial 
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denials,  shows  somewhat  the  same  tendency. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  supreme.  Its  decision  settled 
what  the  faithful  should  believe.  There  came 
a  time  when  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
church  renounced  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  set  up  instead  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Except  that  the  Bible  needed  to  be  interpreted, 
this  was  the  substitution  of  one  external  author¬ 
ity  for  another.  In  so  far,  however,  as  there 
was  interpretation  there  was  approach  toward 
internal  authority.  Sabatier  in  his  well  known 
book1  distinguishes  three  authorities  in  religion, 
the  two  already  named,  and  a  third  which  he 
calls  “the  authority  of  the  spirit.”  This  author¬ 
ity  we  see  perhaps  clearest  in  many  who  most 
sincerely  hold,  so  far  as  they  know  and  believe, 
to  the  second  position.  For  these  the  Bible  is, 
theoretically,  all  equally  the  word  of  God  and 
the  believing  reader  should  equally  accept  it  all. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  more 
religious  than  to  find  them  preferring  certain 
passages  in  the  Bible  to  others— the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  Old,  certain  psalms  to  certain 
others,  reading  and  pondering  especially  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  certain  chapters  in  John’s 

1  Auguste  Sabatier,  Religions  of  Authority ,  Book  III.  Doubleday, 
1904. 
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Gospel,  and  other  passages  of  like  kind.  With¬ 
out  especially  explaining  to  themselves  what 
they  do,  they  choose  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  the  words  that  answer  most  to  their  own  felt 
needs.  Thus  do  they  in  their  personal  religious 
life  apply  the  internal  authority,  Sabatier’s 
“authority  of  the  spirit.”  It  is  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  enter  into  controversy 
here.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  in 
this  matter  of  religion  many  are  now  adopting 
this  internal  authority  as  their  sole  authority. 
For  them,  at  any  rate,  historic  religious  progress 
has  moved  successively  from  the  extreme  of 
external  authority,  that  of  the  church,  through 
a  combination  of  external  and  internal  authority, 
that  of  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
to  a  position  frankly  internal  as  to  authority, 
accepting  that  as  religiously  true  which  most 
deeply  meets  one’s  felt  religious  need.  Taking 
the  historic  sweep  of  the  last  thousand  years, 
it  seems  true  that  the  shift  here  also  is  away 
from  frank  authoritarianism  toward  some  basis 
of  internal  authority. 

For  us  possibly  the  most  significant  instance 
of  shift  from  authoritarianism  is  one  going  on 
visibly  under  our  eyes  during  this  very  decade. 
The  reference  is  to  morals.  It  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  parents  of  this  country  in  general  that, 
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up  to  this  present  time,  as  they  have  taught  their 
children  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong 
they  have  based  their  teachings  frankly  on 
authority.  They  might  say  that  certain  things 
were  wrong  because  “the  Bible  says  so”  or 
because  their  church  so  taught.  Or  they  might 
say  in  more  worldly  fashion,  “It  isn’t  done.” 
However  stated,  the  rightness  or  wrongness  was, 
generally  speaking,  given  frankly  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  book,  church,  or  custom.  Parents  so 
taught  and  children  so  accepted.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  children  did  not  always  obey  the  right 
or  refuse  the  wrong,  but  if  they  didn’t,  on  the 
whole  they  acknowledged,  if  detected,  that 
they  had  been  doing  wrong.  The  standard  was 
admitted,  even  though  they  chose  to  disregard  it. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  things.  Old  ideas 
no  longer  hold  as  to  certain  proprieties.  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  deportment  follow  lines  once  em¬ 
phatically  rejected.  And  what  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant,  questions  as  to  the  justifying  why  of 
conduct  are  being  asked.  A  girl  was  overheard 
to  say  to  other  girls  of  her  group — a  decent- 
looking  group  it  was:  “Well,  I  am  going.  If 
my  brother  can  go  to  such  places,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  I  shouldn’t,  and  I  am  going.”  In  the 
youth  of  this  girl’s  mother  it  had  sufficed  to  say: 
“Nice  girls  don’t  go  to  such  places.  It  simply 
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isn’t  done.”  Apparently  this  girl  had  heard  the 
same  thing,  but  now  it  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Times 
have  changed.  Voting,  bobbed  hair,  short  skirts 
are  symbols  of  a  new  freedom,  a  freedom  which 
asks  why  and  demands  an  answer  before  it 
accepts. 

What  has  brought  this  change?  For  girls 
and  women  the  immediate  answer  may  be 
tangled  in  a  mass  of  related  factors  —  education 
for  women,  the  suffrage  movement,  scientific 
biology,  athletics,  summer  camps,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  the  modern  novel,  psychoanalysis,  the 
war,  cigarettes,  automobiles,  decline  of  family 
life,  remunerative  occupations  for  women,  the 
extension  of  democracy,  decline  of  authoritarian 
religion.  Some  or  all  of  these  factors  enter, 
no  doubt.  Back  of  it  all  and  in  it  all  is  the  new 
mental  outlook  already  discussed.  The  old 
fundamental  tendency  to  accept  external  author¬ 
ity  has  been  questioned.  That  the  changing 
attitude  has  come,  partly  through  evolution 
and  the  higher  criticism,  to  question  the  old 
verbal  authority  of  the  Bible  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact.  Among  the  better  educated,  seldom  is  a 
voice  raised  in  defense  of  that  older  authority, 
least  of  all  by  the  better  educated  clergy.  The 
testing  of  thought  has  got  in  its  work  and  along 
two  roads,  one  to  break  down  the  old  external 
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authority  of  the  Bible,  the  other  to  spread  the 
general  habit  of  questioning  why.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  most  people  are 
conscious  of  what  new  attitude  they  have,  or 
that  they  consciously  have  any  new  attitude  in 
the  matter.  A  general  diffusion  will  suffice. 
The  parents  of  the  present  generation  simply 
don’t  feel  about  life  and  religion  as  did  their 
forebears;  and  now  the  after-effects  of  the 
movement  have  spread  to  youth. 

What  of  the  outlook  ?  The  immediate  answer 
is  not  clear.  Authoritarian  morality  had  an 
apparent  simplicity  about  it  that  inherent 
morals  seem  to  lack.  So  long  as  tradition  was 
unified  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  young  what  was 
wrong,  however  ignorant  we  might  be  as  to 
any  real  “why”  back  of  tradition.  When, 
however,  the  matter  is  questioned  and  we  can  no 
longer  appeal  to  tradition  but  must  seek  some 
real  basis,  then  we  easily  stumble.  We  of  the 
older  generation  are  not  used  to  basing  conduct 
on  anything  more  real  than  tradition.  So  we 
are  puzzled.  It  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  tragic  to  see  how  much  surer  our  young 
people  are  of  themselves  than  are  their  parents 
of  what  they  should  do.  We  seem  at  times  to 
be  spectators  of  a  movement  that  has  got  beyond 
our  control.  One  mother  said  of  the  tendency 
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of  boys  and  girls  to  pile  pell-mell  together  into 
automobiles,  her  two  daughters  with  the  rest, 

When  they  pile  in  that  way  I  turn  my  head 
away.”  Another  mother  said  of  her  son’s 
account  of  how  youth  of  high  school  age  disports 
itself,  “What  he  tells  me  makes  my  hair  stand  on 
end,  but  I  don’t  show  it  lest  he  stop  confiding 
in  me.”  This  helplessness  possibly  all  parents 
feel  at  times.  Possibly  parents  have  always 
felt  it.  Is  there  then  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to 
be  said? 

If  we  accept  the  general  line  of  discussion  so 
far  followed,  it  would  seem  very  probable  that 
what  we  face  is  not  merely  the  age-old  distrust 
which  older  people  have  always  felt  of  the  rising 
generation,  but  something  more.  Apparently 
at  the  very  present  there  is  a  questioning  of 
external  authority  in  morals  such  as  has  seldom 
if  ever  been  found  before  in  youth.  Our  problem 
then  would  seem  to  be  to  help  our  young  people 
make  the  shift  from  external  authority  to  in¬ 
ternal  authority.  The  discussion  of  doing  this 
must  follow  later.  Of  course  the  danger  is 
that  the  shift  will  be  only  from  external  authority 
and  not  to  a  basis  of  internal  authority.  In 
plainer  words,  the  danger  is  that  for  a  while  at 
least  no  authority  at  all  will  obtain,  that  there 
will  be  an  interval  of  moral  chaos. 
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In  a  way  such  a  chaos  was  to  be  expected, 
the  natural  effect  of  giving  up  even  an  inadequate 
basis  before  a  better  was  in  hand.  But  the 
situation  is  far  from  hopeless.  There  are,  in 
fact,  some  signs  that  the  greatest  inadequacy 
at  the  present  is  with  the  parents  rather  than 
with  youth.  With  the  latter,  amid  much  that 
we  must  regret,  there  is  also  much  that  is  fine. 
Not  a  few  young  people  are  doing  more  serious 
and  real  thinking  over  the  confronting  situation 
than  ever  their  parents  did.  With  the  loss  of  a 
foolish  prudery  there  has  come  a  truer  facing  of 
facts.  Apparently  there  is  a  genuine  and  wide¬ 
spread  gain  in  frankness  and  openness  which  at 
bottom  is  a  gain  in  honesty.  Certain  alarmists 
have  much  to  say  about  growing  moral  laxness 
and  juvenile  crime,  but  the  data  for  an  adequate 
comparison  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
marshal.  So  far  one  may  be  justly  skeptical 
of  the  alleged  moral  inferiority  of  the  rising 
generation.  On  the  contrary,  as  previously 
intimated,  if  we  take  a  broad  enough  view, 
youth  seems  to  be  orientating  itself  better 
than  is  the  older  generation.  Authoritar¬ 
ianism  wanes  but,  granted  wise  enough  leader¬ 
ship,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  for  finer  and 
better  morals. 
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Change  Inherent  and  Ever  More  Rapid 

So  rapidly  have  the  times  changed  during  and 
since  the  World  War  that  many  have  sighed  for 
some  respite,  for  a  slowing  down  of  the  process 
that  we  might,  as  it  were,  catch  our  breath. 
What  is  the  hope  of  such  slowing  down?  As 
the  war  recedes  into  the  past,  will  affairs  quiet 
down  to  the  rate  of  change  formerly  obtaining? 
A  short  term  answer  is  hard  to  give,  but  a  long 
term  answer  we  may  find  if  we  seek  the  principal 
cause  of  our  social  changes. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  our  ways  of 
living?  So  far  as  concerns  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  answer  seems  clear;  the  principal 
cause  is  the  great  number  and  variety  of  prac¬ 
tical  inventions  that  the  world  has  seen.  Within 
the  latter  half  of  that  period  all  the  major  appli¬ 
cations  of  electricity,  saving  only  the  telegraph, 
have  found  their  way  into  practical  use.  The 
internal  combustion  engine  has  been  devised, 
thus  making  possible  the  automobile  and  the 
flying  machine.  The  number  of  significant 
inventions  is  far  too  great  to  list.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  no  preceding  period  in  the  world’s 
history  has  seen  anything  like  it.  In  capital 
inventions  the  last  century  has  more  to  its 
credit  than  thousands  of  years  preceding;  and 
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in  this  regard  the  second  half  of  the  century  has 
surpassed  the  first  half.  It  is  the  constant 
stream  of  inventions  pouring  into  the  modern 
world  that  changes  the  conditions  of  our  living 
and  thus  changes  our  ways  of  behaving. 

What  then  is  the  prognosis?  Will  the  rate 
of  change  quiet  down?  Or  will  it  increase? 
For  answer  we  must  look  further  into  the  cause. 
If  inventions  cause  social  change,  what  causes 
inventions?  The  answer  to  this  is  clear;  they 
come  from  the  body  of  tested  thought.  Will 
inventions  then  increase  or  decrease  or  remain 
about  the  same?  There  seems  but  one  answer. 
So  long  as  civilization  remains  stable  and  men 
remain  interested  as  now,  tested  thought  will 
accumulate.  The  ever  growing  body  of  tested 
thought,  better  and  better  tested,  means  more 
and  more  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  science,  so 
that  the  net  increase  in  tested  thought  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  geometric  ratio.  Increase  in  the  body 
of  reliable  thought  means  increase  in  the  number 
of  inventions.  Increase  in  inventions  means 
increase  in  social  change.  If  then  civilization 
remains  stable  and  interest  does  not  shift,  the 
rate  of  social  change  will  become  ever  more 
rapid.  The  argument  seems  complete. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Change 

That  social  change  promises  thus  to  increase 
so  rapidly  is  in  itself  possibly  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  change  in  historic  time.  Up  to  recently 
the  rate  of  change  has  been  so  slow  that  philos¬ 
ophy  and  morals  could  in  essential  degree  affect 
to  ignore  change.  That  time  seems,  however, 
now  to  have  passed.  Change  has  become  too 
obvious,  too  inclusive.  Our  young  people  face 
too  clearly  an  unknown  future.  We  dare  not 
pretend  that  the  old  solutions  will  suffice  for 
them.  It  appears  that  we  must  have  a  philos- 
ophy  that  not  only  takes  positive  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  change  but  one  that  includes 
within  it  change  as  an  essential  element. 

The  philosophic  problem  of  change  became 
acute  as  far  back  as  the  Greeks.  Heraclitus 
recognized  it  and  gave  change  an  essential  place 
in  his  system,  but  the  main  drift  was  otherwise. 
Various  proofs  were  offered  that  any  motion 
was  impossible.  Plato  apparently  would  have 
preferred  to  deny  change  altogether.  He  did 
deny  it  for  Reality.  Aristotle,  who  was  more 
fact-minded,  saw  that  change  must  be  granted 
more  definite  recognition.  From  biology  came 
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his  solution  to  the  problem.  Change  is  growth 
toward  a  goal  fixed  in  advance,  for  example, 
as  the  acorn  grows  into  the  full  grown  type  of 
oak.  In  this  way  did  Aristotle  seek  to  reconcile 
change  with  changelessness.  The  acorn  itself 
is  potential  oak.  The  full  grown  oak  is  actual 
oak.  Change  was  thus  the  process  by  which 
potentiality  becomes  actuality.  But  the  species 
oak  remains  always  the  same  throughout  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  acorn  oak  acorn  oak  acorn  oak.  .  .  . 
Change  so  conceived  is  orderly,  decent,  bounded, 
predictable. 

With  Plato’s  attitude  toward  change  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  note  that  he  was  profoundly 
interested  in  founding  a  social  state  that  should 
remain  permanent.  To  this  end  he  sought  to 
banish  change  from  his  republic.  Not  even  the 
children’s  nursery  rimes  were  to  be  subject  to 
change  lest  his  citizens  while  children  should  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  change  is  permissible  and 
so,  growing  older,  should  proceed  to  change 
even  the  constitution.  Nor  will  it  surprise  us 
that  Aristotle  in  analogous  fashion  believed  in  a 
feudalistic  state  which  in  order  to  survive  must 
keep  change  within  confined  limits.  Whoever 
has  wished  to  fix  beyond  the  possibility  of 
change  certain  chosen  values,  whether  a  dynasty 
or  a  doctrine,  a  hierarchy  or  an  order  of  feudalism, 
has  always  shown  a  predilection  for  a  philosophy 
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such  as  Aristotle’s  or  Plato’s,  which  at  least 
confines  the  factor  of  change  to  within  severely 
prescribed  limits.  It  will  therefore  again  not 
surprise  us  to  consider  that  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  feudalism  and  an  authoritarian  church  to 
maintain  and  defend,  should  have  adopted 
Aristotelianism  as  its  official  philosophy. 

Through  scholasticism  this  Aristotelianism 
entered  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  western 
thought.  From  Aristotle  we  derive  almost  all 
our  terms  by  which  we  express  exact  thought, 
and  almost  all  of  these  by  a  subtle  indoctrination 
commit  us  to  Aristotle’s  essential  assumptions. 
That  we  are  unaware  of  the  process  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult  to  combat.  It  was  into  this 
state  of  affairs  that  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species 
was  cast.  The  outcry  that  was  raised  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  while  directed  against  certain  theological 
implications,  is  probably  better  viewed  as  voicing 
a  conflict  of  philosophies.1  To  Aristotle  the 
species  was  fixed,  immutable,  “spiritual”  in  na¬ 
ture;  and  this  assumption  was  imbedded  in  the 
essence  of  his  system.  Against  this  the  very 
phrase  “Origin  of  Species”  was  a  frontal  attack. 
The  conception  of  change  assumed  by  Darwin  is 
one  which  loosens  all  the  decent  bounds  of 
change  within  which  Aristotle  had  sought  to 

1  See  John  Dewey,  The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy.  Holt, 
1910. 
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confine  it.  If  new  species  have  come  already 
into  existence,  what  of  the  future?  There  is  no 
telling  what  may  happen.  In  James’s  startling 
words,  the  lid  is  thus  taken  off  the  universe. 
The  future  is  yet  to  be  determined.  No  prior 
formulation  will  certainly  hold  in  any  realm. 
All  old  certainties  are  questioned. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
Darwin  or  his  opponents  saw  all  these  implica¬ 
tions.  But  the  implications  were  there  ready 
to  be  drawn,  and  people  seem  at  times  to  sense 
what  they  do  not  clearly  see.  Certain  it  is  that 
any  who  feel  compelled  to  defend  at  all  costs 
any  fixed  formulation,  however  made,  must  in 
consistent  self-defense  attack  the  doctrine  of 
change  here  seen  as  implied  in  Darwin’s  theory. 
Darwinian  change  shakes  the  foundation  of  every 
vested  interest  of  whatever  kind.  We  need 
not  for  present  purposes  pursue  these  more 
theoretical  questions.  Certain  more  immediate 
problems  are  sufficiently  engaging.  If  things 
are  going  to  change  thus  more  and  more  rapidly, 
two  very  pressing  problems  at  once  arise:  Will 
civilization  be  able  to  remain  stable  amid  this 
increasing  change?  And  how  shall  we  prepare 
our  young  people  to  face  so  unsettled  a  future? 
The  educational  problem  we  postpone.  It 
constitutes  largely  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
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other  problem,  that  of  social  stability,  demands 
attention  now. 

Can  social  stability  stand  amid  ever  increasing 
change?  If  the  rate  of  change  is  to  increase 
without  limit,  will  there  not  of  necessity  finally 
come  a  time  when  change  will  be  too  rapid  and 
society  will  disintegrate?  Possibly  so,  but  again 
let  us  turn  from  the  remote  theoretical  problem 
to  one  more  immediate  and  therefore  more 
pressing  and  possibly  at  the  same  time  more 
tractable. 

Various  writers1  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  conception  of  social  lag.  Progress  is  seldom 
uniform.  Strain  comes  from  the  uneven  front 
thus  kept.  For  us  here  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  instance  of  this  is  where  through 
mechanical  inventions  new  ways  of  living  are 
introduced  and  the  regulative  social-moral  out¬ 
look  and  ways  of  behaving  lag  behind.  Thus 
at  the  present  time  industrialism  has  greatly 
changed  American  living,  but  our  general  legal 
and  moral  outlooks  remain  much  the  same  as 
when  life  was  largely  rural  and  agricultural. 
If  mechanical  inventions  come  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  and  our  ways  of  living  change 
accordingly,  surely  our  moral  outlook  must  keep 

1  See,  for  instance,  W.  F.  Ogburn’s  Social  Change,  pp.  200  ff. 
Huebsch,  1923. 
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abreast  of  other  changes  or  society  may  suffer 
greatly.  Not  a  few  very  sober  thinkers  judge 
that  we  are  now  suffering  in  just  this  way. 
Our  moral  vision  and  grasp  seem  practically 
unequal  to  the  new  situations  that  have  arisen. 
We  seem,  for  instance,  unable  to  come  to  suffi¬ 
cient  grips  with  the  labor-capital  question.  In 
any  industrial  dispute  we  have  no  adequate 
social  machinery  whereby  justice  and  right  can 
surely  have  fair  consideration.  More  often 
than  not  the  appeal  of  either  side  is  to  force, 
to  coercion  in  some  form  or  other,  in  order  to 
bring  the  other  side  to  its  wish.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  jungle,  in  effect  a  mild  form  of  war, 
at  times  even  with  difficulty  held  to  mildness  by 
the  legal  authorities  of  the  land.  In  political 
affairs  we  are  similarly  not  happy.  Whether 
we  blame  our  voters  or  our  politicians  or  our 
statesmen  or  our  constitutions,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Our  political  machinery  as  it  works 
does  not  discharge  its  new  tasks.  Our  legal 
machinery  also  is  manifestly  not  equal  to  the 
demands  on  it.  Here  the  best  expert  opinion 
tells  us  that  we  in  this  country  are  trying  to 
operate  a  twentieth-century  industrial  nation 
with  the  legal  apparatus  devised  for  an  eight¬ 
eenth-century  country  of  farmers. 

These  instances  of  lag,  a  few  chosen  from 
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many,  illustrate  the  stress  brought  into  modern 
social  life  by  the  increasing  rapidity  of  change 
due  to  “material”  progress.  In  them  we  see 
the  failure  of  intellect  and  morals  to  grapple 
adequately  with  our  ever  mounting  problems. 
This  dangerous  state  of  affairs  promises  to  grow 
worse  unless  something  stirs  us  to  bring  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  our  culture  more 
nearly  abreast  of  progress  along  more  material 
lines. 

What  is  to  be  done?  A  figure  from  another 
field  may  suggest  the  line  of  attack.  A  spinning 
top  not  only  stands  upright  but  even  resists 
efforts  to  push  it  over.  When  its  motion  stops, 
it  falls.  Movement  itself  may  bring  stability. 
In  the  bicycle  we  see  an  even  clearer  analogy  to 
our  situation.  To  keep  it  upright,  we  must 
make  it  run  along.  May  there  not  be  found  an 
analogous  “moving  equilibrium”  for  our  social 
affairs  ?  Laying  aside  the  figure,  we  may  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  present  social  situation  three  stages 
of  change.  First,  are  such  changes  in  effecting 
ordinary  material  ends  as  better  lighting,  better 
means  of  transportation,  better  disposal  of 
sewage.  These  in  turn  bring  about,  second, 
such  changes  as  the  modern  city  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  population  living  largely  in  apartment 
houses  —  conditions  that  in  one  way  or  another 
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bring  apparently  bad  effects  on  family  life. 
The  third  change  we  have  not  so  far  made, 
namely,  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  family 
life  to  the  new  conditions  surrounding  it. 

As  we  consider  these  three  stages  of  change, 
most  people  in  this  country  have  hitherto 
counted  it  either  not  feasible  or  not  desirable 
to  hinder  either  the  first  or  the  second  kind. 
Inventions  and  their  use  have  on  the  whole 
been  accepted  and  encouraged.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  those  who  attempt  to  resist  them,  but 
their  influence  is  usually  quite  limited  and  in 
large  measure  death  ends  the  effort  at  opposition. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  third  kind  of  change. 
When  it  comes  to  changing  the  hitherto  cus¬ 
tomary  moral-social  outlook,  no  matter  how 
inadequate  it  may  have  become,  opposition  here 
proves  powerful.  A  senseless  inertia  seems, 
too,  about  as  effective  as  conscious  opposition. 
One  sad  feature  is  that  conscience  easily 
allies  itself  with  the  lagging  outlook.  Well 
intentioned  men  direct  great  moral  energy  in 
such  way  as  to  increase  the  lag.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  moving  social  equilibrium, 
dynamic  social  stability,  it  should  belong  right 
here  and  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  disposition 
and  ability  to  keep  the  moral-social  vision  and 
grasp  abreast  of  the  social  changes  otherwise 
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introduced.  To  help  bring  about  and  maintain 
such  a  dynamic  equilibrium,  to  help  develop  the 
necessary  moral  vision  and  grasp  —  this,  of 
course,  is  the  great  duty  of  an  efficient  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

We  seem  to  conclude  then,  so  far,  that  the 
essential  factor  which  makes  and  explains  the 
modern  world  and  gives  to  it  its  differentiating 
characteristic  is  the  presence  of  tested  thought 
and  its  applications  to  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
changes  not  only  our  ways  of  living  but  changes 
if  possible  even  more  our  mental  outlook.  We 
think  and  feel  and  act  differently  because  of  the 
different  conditions  under  which  life  goes  on. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  body  of  tested  thought 
grows  and  promises  to  grow  still  more  rapidly, 
even  in  geometrical  ratio.  If  this  be  so,  and 
the  argument  for  it  is  very  strong,  then  such 
changes  as  we  have  thus  far  seen  are  small  in 
comparison  with  what  lie  ahead.  This  fact  of 
permanent,  rapid,  and  increasingly  rapid  change 
introduces  into  the  world  a  new  and  extremely 
difficult  problem.  The  material  advance  in 
civilization  threatens  to  outrun  our  social  and 
moral  ability  to  grapple  with  the  problems  so 
introduced.  Already  one  significant  result  ap- 
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pears.  Our  youth  no  longer  accept  authori¬ 
tarian  morals.  We  must  develop  then  a  poiiit 
of  view  and  devise  a  correlative  educational 
system  which  shall  take  adequate  account  of 
this  fact  of  ever  increasing  change.  Otherwise 
civilization  itself  seems  threatened. 
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The  Demands  on  Education 
A  New  Situation 

Our  changing  civilization  clearly  makes  new 
and  far-reaching  demands  on  education.  Some 
of  these  have  already  come  before  us  but,  so  far, 
rather  in  general  outline  than  in  specific  detail. 
Before  we  can  conclude  adequately  as  to  the 
type  of  education  needed  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  more  closely  the  demands  made  on 
education  by  the  changing  character  of  our 
civilization.  A  word  of  warning  is  perhaps 
necessary  that  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the 
new  demands  introduced  by  the  new  fact  and 
state  of  change.  Many  old  demands  remain 
substantially  unaltered.  That  these  are  not 
mentioned  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
considered. 

Our  Schools  and  How  They  Have  Come  to  Be 

Education  has  been  here  from  the  earliest  man. 
[ts  original  business  was  to  hand  down  to  youth 
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their  elders’  ways  of  behaving.  We  may  suppose 
a  time  prior  to  any  form  of  school  when  children 
learned  by  participation  and  imitation  the  needed 
ways  of  carrying  on  affairs.  The  girl  must  help 
the  mother  and  so  had  to  learn  how  to  help. 
In  this  incidental  way,  domestic  knowledge  and 
skill  were  perpetuated.  The  boy  watched  the 
men  and  older  boys  and  learned  how  to  hunt 
or  fish  or  fight  as  the  case  might  be.  Tribal 
ceremonies  were  seen  and  lived.  In  time, 
introduction  to  ceremony  itself  became  a  cere¬ 
mony  and  the  school  in  essence  arose,  its  actual 
service  being  the  initiation  of  the  youth  into 
certain  parts  of  tribal  ceremony  and  into  the 
attitudes  that  went  with  them.  Often  tribal 
legends  were  thus  transmitted.  This  school, 
if  we  call  it  such,  consisted  in  the  elders’  formal 
passing  on  to  the  youth  of  certain  chosen  parts 
of  the  tribal  culture. 

Thus  with  the  very  beginning  of  schools 
came  a  split  in  education.  One  part  could 
safely  be  left  to  the  home  and  to  unorganized 
effort;  the  other  part  demanded  specific  atten¬ 
tion,  with  set  time  and  place.  The  older  part, 
even  till  recently,  continued  to  include  very 
much  what  it  always  had,  the  language  of  daily 
life,  domestic  duties,  means  of  livelihood,  and 
such  moral  and  social  attitudes  and  customs  as 
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would  be  learned  by  the  simple  process  of  living 
the  group  life.  This  education  was  not  only 
close  to  life  —  it  was  in  very  fact  part  and 
parcel  of  living.  If  for  any  reason  the  group 
changed  any  way  of  behaving,  this  part  of 
education  would  respond  at  once,  since  its 
process  was  exactly  the  life  process  itself.  The 
other,  the  more  institutional  type  of  education, 
was  from  the  beginning  more  formal.  Being  a 
conscious  institution,  it  easily  became  self- 
centered.  Curriculum  content  once  developed 
could  thus  survive  on  its  own  account  after  its 
original  immediate  service  had  departed.  For 
instance,  an  American  Indian  tribe  has  been 
found  to  have  a  ceremonial  song  the  words  of 
which  had  ceased  to  be  understood,  the  tribe 
having  by  pressure  of  circumstances  given  up  its 
old  language  for  a  new  one.  Its  ceremonial 
service  the  song  still  rendered,  but  in  this  its 
functioning  had  become  wholly  conventional. 
While  the  illustration  is  extreme,  a  like  tendency 
has  been  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  separation  of  school  education  and  its 
processes  from  immediate  life  and  its  educational 
processes  has  led  only  too  easily  to  institution¬ 
alizing  the  school  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  term. 
This  tendency  has  followed  both  lines  of  the 
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original  school  curriculum,  that  of  the  religious 
ceremony  and  that  of  the  tribal  legend.  When 
writing  was  invented,  tribal  legend  could  be 
written  down.  This,  with  growing  thought,  led 
to  a  growing  accumulation  of  literary  material. 
The  work  of  the  school  must  grow  in  conse¬ 
quence,  not  only  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
but  more  especially  to  hand  down  the  accu¬ 
mulated  literary  culture.  When  at  length  a 
content  suitable  for  the  newer  instruction  had 
been  developed  and  successive  generations  of 
masters  had  become  accustomed  to  its  use, 
crystallization  had  become  a  fact.  Change 
was  difficult.  But  this  is  not  all.  Since  the 
extended  curriculum  required  extended  leisure 
time,  only  the  favored  few  could  get  it  —  the 
many  getting  little  if  any  more  than  the  informal 
education  of  home  and  community  life.  School¬ 
ing  and  leadership  thus  going  together,  there 
has  been  manifest  a  frequent  tendency  to  stress 
the  outward  signs  of  this  exclusive  education  and 
this  in  such  fashion  as  at  the  same  time  both  to 
stamp  the  leaders  and  impress  the  led.1  The 
other  original  aim  of  the  school,  the  induction  of 
youth  into  the  moral-social  (religious-political) 

1The  British  “public  school,”  with  its  differentiating  “public  school 
speech”  and  other  outward  signs,  is  frequently  advanced  as  an  illustration 
of  this  tendency;  but  we  should  be  singularly  blind  if  we  failed  to  find 
nearer  home  many  other  instances  of  the  same  thing. 
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culture  of  the  group,  equally  lends  itself  to 
institutionalizing  and  to  traditionalism.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  it  is  exactly  at  this 
point  that  the  conservatism  of  any  group  is 
likely  to  be  most  pronounced.  The  upholders  of 
established  group  opinion  have  always  seen 
in  the  school  a  chief  means  of  perpetuating  the 
established  opinion;  and  a  powerful  means  it 
undoubtedly  is,  if  directed  to  that  end.  Three 
lines  of  tendency  have  thus  converged  to  make 
the  school  “conservative”  and  conventional: 
first,  the  inertia  of  system  itself,  the  natural 
tendency  of  an  inbreeding  institutionalism  every¬ 
where;  second,  the  influence  of  outward  signs 
of  learning,  which  —  stressing  the  sign  —  easily 
attaches  itself  to  what  has  at  length  become 
merely  conventional  material;  and,  third,  the 
possibility  of  so  using  the  school  as  to  fix  in 
youth  desired  opinions  and  attitudes,  a  possi¬ 
bility  which  the  “conservatives”  have  generally 
succeeded  in  preempting  to  themselves.  That 
the  three  tendencies  have  commonly  supported 
and  strengthened  each  other  needs  but  to  be 
stated.  Until  recently  the  school,  itself  resisting 
change,  has  thus  been  on  the  whole  a  bulwark 
against  social  change. 

It  would  be  quite  misleading  and  untrue  to 
the  facts  to  leave  here  the  impression  that  the 
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schools  of  the  world  have  till  now  presented  an 
unbroken  front  in  opposition  to  change.  The 
last  century  and  more  have  seen  many  adapta¬ 
tions  and  on  the  whole  an  increasing  plasticity 
to  thought  in  the  matter  of  adaptation.  The 
suggestions  later  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  a 
program  are  themselves  in  good  measure  based 
on  definitely  observable  tendencies.  But  how¬ 
ever  much  has  been  done,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  So  far  the  fact  of  change  has  been 
only  grudgingly  admitted.  If  the  argument 
made  in  the  preceding  chapter  be  admitted,  not 
only  must  the  schools  be  brought  abreast  of 
changes  already  effected  in  our  social  life;  but, 
much  more,  our  basic  theory  of  education’  must 
be  so  reconstructed  as  to  include  as  an  essential 
determining  element  the  recognition  of  the 
permanent  fact  of  rapid  and  increasing  change. 
This  has  not  yet  been  adequately  accepted  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  the  management  of  our 
schools. 

The  Demand  that  Our  Children  Think  for 

Themselves 

One  part  in  the  reorganized  outlook  is  to  give 
up  our  hitherto  professed  right  to  fix  our  chil¬ 
dren  s  thinking.  Probably  the  most  useful 
way  of  conceiving  education  is  to  take  it  as  the 
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process  by  which  we  acquire  our  ways  of  be¬ 
having.  This,  of  course,  takes  the  term  “be¬ 
having”  in  its  most  general  and  inclusive  sense 
to  include  attitudes  and  beliefs  as  well  as  the 
more  outward  ways  of  responding. 

Originally  children  acquired  exactly  the  tribal 
ways  of  behaving,  and  it  was  counted  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  elders  to  see  that  these 
were  learned  precisely.  Both  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  education  have  till  recently  taken  the 
same  point  of  view.  Education  has  been  the 
process  by  which  those  at  present  in  charge  of 
affairs  determined  what  the  rising  generation 
should  think  and  do.  Probably  at  this  moment 
in  this  country  most  parents  have  never  doubted 
their  right  and  duty  so  to  determine  their 
children’s  intellectual  and  moral  futures.  Many 
professedly  patriotic  programs  assume  without 
question  such  a  right.  This  assumption  is  but 
the  counterpart  of  the  hitherto  dominant  Aris- 
totelean  philosophy  that  no  change  takes  place 
in  essentials.  A  knowledge  of  these  essentials 
is  on  this  theory  available  to  man.  What 
children  should  learn  is  accordingly  already 
known,  and  this  knowledge  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  parents  —  if  not  of  all  individual 
parents,  at  any  rate  in  the  possession  of  their 
proper  advisers.  This  right  of  parents  or  other 
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grown-ups  to  determine  what  children  shall  think 
must  be  essentially  revised.  In  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  of  ever  increasing  change,  we  cannot,  try  as 
we  will,  foretell  what  our  children  will  need  to 
think,  while  with  the  new  philosophy  of  change 
and  its  ethics  those  who  are  at  present  in  author¬ 
ity  have  no  such  right  of  control.  Our  duty  is 
so  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  to  think  that 
they  can  and  will  think  for  themselves,  even 
ultimately,  if  they  so  decide,  to  the  point  of 
revising  or  rejecting  what  we  now  think.  Our 
chosen  beliefs  will  have  to  stand  this  ordeal. 
If  they  are  worthy  to  survive,  the  probabilities 
are  that  they  will  stand  this  test.  If  they  cannot 
stand  this  test,  the  probabilities  are  that  they 
ought  not  to  survive.  As  soon  then  as  we  take 
the  lid  off  the  universe  our  claim  to  fasten 
our  conclusions  on  our  children  vanishes.  We 
must  free  our  children  to  think  for  themselves. 
Anything  else  is  not  only  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
facts  as  to  the  unknown  changing  future,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  to  deny  democracy  and  its 
foundational  demand  that  we  respect  other 
people,  even  our  own  children. 

The  Inadequacy  oj  the  Old  Education 

Before  proceeding  to  the  new  demands  it  may 
be  well  to  sum  the  indictment  against  the  educa- 
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tion  hitherto  in  vogue.  This  older  education 
has  professed  to  prepare  for  adult  life.  Its 
failure  has  thus  been  twofold.  It  has  not 
prepared  for  the  present  adult  life,  and  it  has 
altogether  ignored  the  unknown  future  adult  life. 
Instead  of  preparing  for  life  as  it  now  is,  it  has 
contrariwise  too  often  taught  only  out-of-date 
and  merely  conventional  subject-matter.  This 
it  has  done  partly  because  its  hidebound  educa¬ 
tional  theory  has  been  unwilling  to  adjust  to 
actual  present  demands,  partly  because  being 
in  league  with  selfish  social  interests  it  has 
preferred  the  conventional  signs  of  learning  to 
efficient  social  service,  partly  because  with 
hurtful  wrongheadedness  it  has  preferred  to 
maintain  the  social-moral  lag  behind  the  new 
social  situation.  Instead  of  preparing  as  best 
it  could  for  the  shifting  unknown  future,  this 
older  education  has  in  effect  pretended  that  the 
future  will  be  like  the  present.  While  progress 
was  so  slow  that  each  succeeding  generation 
faced  almost  identically  the  same  situation  that 
its  fathers  had  faced,  precise  adjustment  to  this 
unvarying  situation  might,  at  least  on  the  face 
of  it,  be  defended.  But  when  ever  growing 
change  looms  as  large  as  now,  adjustment  to  a 
static  condition  is  disservice,  not  help.  Rather 
must  we  seek  adjustment  to  change  itself.  It  is 
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the  moving  stability  that  must  guide  our  efforts. 
Education  faces  thus  a  problem,  in  degree  at 
least,  new  to  the  world.  Accordingly,  to  such  of 
the  older  limited  stock  of  precise  subject-matter 
as  should  survive  from  this  generation  to  the 
next  there  must  be  added  certain  more  gen¬ 
eralized  methods  and  attitudes  of  attack  that 
especially  fit  for  meeting  novel  situations,  and 
all  must  be  directed,  as  nearly  as  we  can  foresee, 
in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  new 
situation. 

The  Educational  Demands  of  the  New  Situation 

Having  thus  before  us  a  general  notion  both 
of  the  defects  of  the  older  education  arid  a 
forecast  of  the  new,  we  must,  before  considering 
the  details  of  our  new  education,  ask  more  pre¬ 
cisely  about  the  special  demands  which  arise 
from  the  new  situation. 

The  first  outstanding  demand  arises  from  the 
increasing  failure  of  the  informal  part  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Until  the  era  of  industrialism,  informal 
education,  coming  inherently  from  merely  living 
in  and  with  the  family  and  community,  flourished 
with  striking  similarities  in  process  and  effective¬ 
ness  among  all  peoples  and  throughout  all  times. 
But  with  the  rise  of  modern  industrial  conditions 
there  has  come  a  great  change,  clearly  ob- 
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servable  in  this  country.  The  story  is  old  but 
account  of  it  must  be  taken  here.  The  family 
as  an  economic  agency  has  been  greatly  modified 
and  its  educative  influence  accordingly  reduced. 
The  old  family,  supplemented  by  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mill  and  smithy,  cared  for  almost  all  the 
needed  industrial  processes.  These  processes 
have  gone,  one  by  one,  to  the  factory  till,  in  the 
city  at  least,  the  child  of  fairly  well-to-do  parents 
has  little  first-hand  acquaintance  with  essential 
economic  processes  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse, 
has  few  cooperative  contacts  with  his  parents. 
The  father  is  probably  away  all  day  at  work, 
the  child  himself  away  a  greater  part  of  the 
day  at  school  and,  in  the  afternoon,  at  play.  For 
the  evening,  too  often  either  “home  work” 
(in  which  the  parents  can  seldom  help)  or  the 
moving  pictures  or  motor  riding  complete  the 
story  of  non-cooperative  intercourse.  Of  course, 
if  the  mother  works  outside  the  home,  the 
situation  is  even  less  favorable.  At  the  worst 
the  home  reduces  itself  more  and  more  to  being 
merely  the  place  to  which  disparate  individuals 
return  to  sleep.  At  the  best  it  is  much  better. 
But,  in  almost  any  event,  it  is  not  the  educative 
influence  it  once  was  as  an  agency  either  for 
inducting  the  child  into  industrial  activity  or  for 
giving  him  insight  into  the  basic  economic-social 
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processes  or  for  building  in  him  those  cooperative 
moral-social  attitudes  and  habits  that  underlie 
social  life. 

In  somewhat  different  fashion  has  the  educa¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  community  shifted.  On  the 
one  hand  there  are  now  vastly  more  stimulations 
to  excitement  than  formerly,  with  varied  educa¬ 
tive  effects,  some  good,  some  bad.  On  the  other, 
essential  social  processes,  whether  industrial  or 
economic  or  political  or  moral-social,  are  much 
less  open  to  view  than  formerly.  “No  ad¬ 
mission”  signs  are  but  the  symbol  of  the  closed¬ 
ness  of  modern  life  to  youthful  inquiry.  Con¬ 
sider  milk,  for  instance,  and  see  how  for  the  city 
child  one  part  of  a  process  is  so  far  sundered 
from  another  that  the  whole  is  seldom  seen. 
While  each  thing  becomes  more  complex  it 
becomes  also  more  separated  into  sundered 
parts  with  most  of  them  hid  from  view,  so  that 
comprehension  is  very  difficult.  Without  com¬ 
prehension,  essential  sympathy  and  mutual 
understanding  are  all  but  impossible;  the  social 
outlook  is  correspondingly  difficult,  and  selfish 
individualism  becomes  only  too  easy. 

This  failure  of  the  informal  educational 
agencies  adds  in  both  kind  and  degree  to  the 
duty  of  the  school.  With  the  parents  more  and 
more  dropping  out  of  the  child’s  life,  the  school 
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and  other  directing  agencies  must  more  and 
more  assume  the  duty  of  living  with  children. 
Emphasis  is  here  to  be  placed  on  living.  The 
older  school  (of  this  country)  was  frankly  sup¬ 
plemental.  Life  went  on  elsewhere;  the  school 
added  certain  knowledges  and  skills.  The  school 
now  coming  into  being  is  and  must  increasingly 
be  a  place  where  actual  living  goes  on.  Only 
from  and  in  living  can  one  learn  how  to  live 
better.  What  some  miscall  “fads  and  frills”  is 
but  the  beginning  effort  of  the  school,  possibly 
as  yet  only  a  groping,  to  supply  this  needed 
element  of  child  life.  Only  as  the  school  is 
placed  on  a  basis  of  actual  living  can  certain 
necessary  social-moral  habits  and  attitudes  be 
built,  certain  necessary  methods  of  attack  upon 
problems  and  enterprises  be  developed.  Both  kind 
and  degree  of  schooling  are  thus  changed  by  the 
educational  breakdown  of  home  and  community. 

Our  further  search  for  the  new  demands  on 
education  will  possibly  be  facilitated  if  we  follow 
roughly  the  outline  of  the  previous  chapter  as  it 
attempts  to  portray  the  situation  confronting  us. 

The  Demand  for  Science  Teaching 

That  tested  thought  should  loom  so  large  in 
modern  life  at  once  carries  with  it  both  demand 
and  opportunity.  If  science  can  accomplish 
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such  results,  then  surely  we  must  not  fail  to 
utilize  the  possibilities  of  the  new  organon.- 
The  call  to  teach  science  is  not  new,  but  sober 
thought  must  question  our  present  success  in 
answering  the  call.  Superstition  still  abounds. 
That  modern  science  should  have  made  possible 
tall  structures  which,  paradoxically,  refuse  to 
have  thirteenth  floors,  carries  with  it  a  lesson 
which  education  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  If 
any  say  no,  that  such  a  superstition  is  only 
harmlessly  amusing,  let  them  look  further  at 
our  patent  medicine  bill  or  at  such  flourishing 
cults  as  chiropractice  (and  read  its  own  account  of 
itself).  Then  think  of  Dayton,  Tennessee,  and 
the  vast  numbers  who  have  neither  learned  to 
test  thoughts  for  themselves  nor  even  yet  to 
accept  the  procedure  as  a  dependable  one.  No, 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  teaching  science. 
We  must  increase  the  ranks  of  those  who  ad¬ 
vance  thought.  We  must  learn  how  to  apply 
tested  thought  in  the  social  sciences  to  our 
institutional  life  to  improve  it,  if  mayhap  we 
can,  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  our  success 
in  the  realms  of  the  “ natural”  sciences.  In 
addition,  the  great  majority  who  will  never  thus 
add  to  thought  must  learn  to  see,  understand, 
and  in  some  measure  follow  scientific  methods. 
At  the  least  they  must  see  and  understand 
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enough  of  it  to  believe  in  it  and  not  to  scoff, 
as  often  now  is  done.  We  must  succeed  in 
teaching  science. 

The  Demand  for  Critic al-Mindedness 

If  the  growth  of  science  means,  as  apparently 
it  does,  a  growing  tendency  to  criticize  and 
question  hitherto  accepted  institutions,  at  once 
follows  the  demand  that  education  shall  if 
possible  increase  the  ability  to  judge.  Other¬ 
wise  destruction  may  flourish  at  the  expense  of 
construction.  Propagandism  now  abounds  as 
never  before  and,  thanks  to  interested  testing  of 
its  methods,  is  efficient  as  never  before.  Cor¬ 
relative  with  this  we  need  a  critical-mindedness 
adequate  to  deal  with  it.  This  demand  is 
augmented  by  the  great  increase  in  communi¬ 
cation.  The  mob  mind  less  and  less  needs  the 
stimulus  of  the  physical  crowd.  The  moving 
picture,  the  illustrated  newspaper,  and  the 
radio  supply  in  increasing  measure  the  lack  of 
physical  contact.  One  sad  lesson  of  the  World 
War  is  the  ease  with  which  the  passions  of  our 
people  are  moved  almost  at  will  by  hidden 
manipulators.  These  modern  temptations  so¬ 
ciety  must  learn  to  withstand.  In  the  degree 
that  civilization  is  to  be  put  on  a  dynamic  basis 
and  a  moving  stability  established,  in  like  de- 
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gree  must  our  thinking  be  good.  .  Good  thinking 
alone  can  supply  both  flexibility  and  poise. 
We  need  then  open-mindedness  to  see  and  hear 
suggestions  of  the  new,  but  a  correlative  critical¬ 
mindedness  to  weigh  and  judge. 

As  we  confront  the  growing  industrialization 
of  the  world,  demands  appear  so  numerous  that 
selection  is  necessary  lest  guidance  be  lost  in 
the  complexity.  Three  aspects  of  industrialism 
must  here  suffice  —  specialization,  aggregation, 
and  integration. 

The  Educational  Demands  of  Specialization 

That  specialization  in  industry  carries  with  it 
certain  dangers  will  hardly  be  questioned. 
Each  worker  will,  typically,  devote  himself  to  a 
narrow  groove.  Education  must  see  to  it  that 
he  does  not  live  with  corresponding  narrowness. 
The  less  of  satisfying  life  and  thought  to  be 
found  in  one’s  vocation,  the  more  of  these  the 
rest  of  his  life  must  supply.  The  school  must 
then  work  along  two  compensatory  lines.  The 
specialty  itself  must  be  seen  in  its  breadth  and 
connections.  The  individual’s  special  interest 
must  be  so  seen  as  to  furnish  a  principal  means 
for  looking  out  upon  life  in  all  its  manifold 
connectednesses,  for  joining  part  of  life  with 
part  so  as  to  form  a  related  whole.  Also  other 
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and  additional  interests  to  the  line  of  specialty 
must  be  built  up  in  life.  One  line  of  interest  as 
a  rule  is  too  narrowing.  Moreover  there  are 
some  lines  of  work  which  can  hardly  remain 
satisfying.  We  must  then  multiply  interests 
if  life  is  to  be  satisfying  to  all  concerned.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Specialization  of  work  leading  to 
specialization  of  group  contacts,  only  too  easily 
brings  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  whole.  Group 
becomes  opposed  to  group,  class  to  class.  The 
social  whole  is  lost  to  vision  and  to  will.  This 
is  but  the  moral-social  aspect  of  the  relatedness 
mentioned  above.  We  must  somehow,  in  spite 
of  specialization,  avoid  selfishness  and  secure 
cooperation.  That  these  are  permanent  and 
difficult  problems  goes  without  saying.  But 
they  grow  more  insistent  with  growing  indus¬ 
trialization.  Breadth  of  view,  felt  relatedness 
of  one’s  work  with  the  rest  of  the  social  process, 
interest  in  and  cooperation  with  the  social 
whole,  additional  interests  in  life  —  these  are 
the  more  insistent  demands  which  a  growing 
specialization  makes  upon  life  and  accordingly 
upon  a  proper  scheme  of  education. 

The  Educational  Demands  of  Aggregation 

The  correlative  of  specialization  is  aggregation. 
This,  as  we  said,  grows  bigger  until  at  times  it 
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tends  to  become  overwhelming.  Two  lines  of 
demands  follow.  First  we  need  men  big  enough 
to  run  the  big  affairs,  big  enough  to  run  them 
with  economic  efficiency,  big  enough  to  take 
proper  account  of  the  human  factors  involved. 
Both  are  difficult  tasks — the  latter  the  more 
difficult  and,  if  possible,  the  more  necessary. 
Unless  man  learns  how  to  conduct  business  so 
that  it  better  ministers  to  life,  civilization  has 
not  proved  its  essential  efficiency.  Mere  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  products  will  apparently  not  suffice. 
Man  must  live  in  his  work  as  truly  as  from  his 
work.  Human  engineering  may  in  the  end  prove 
the  most  significant  form  of  engineering.  This 
for  the  education  of  leaders,  but  what  of  the 
many  who  are  led?  If  regard  must  be  had  to 
prepare  those  who  are  to  conduct  our  ever 
growing  aggregations,  even  more,  if  possible, 
must  regard  be  had  for  those  who  fill  the  ranks. 
These  are  in  danger  of  being  mentally  and 
morally  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  bigness. 
In  former  times  most  people,  in  their  daily  work, 
faced  significant  responsibilities  of  thought  and 
action.  Now  this  is  less  and  less  true.  More 
and  more  the  individual  is  but  one  of  many 
and  of  increasingly  many.  And  there  is  real  loss. 
One  among  many  cannot  count  as  one  among 
few.  It  is  as  true  in  the  city  and  its  affairs  as 
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it  is  in  the  factory  or  office  and  their  affairs. 
There  is  not  the  same  outlook  either  for  thought 
or  for  influence.  Many  succumb  to  practical 
nothingness  of  both  mind  and  soul.  How  to 
meet  and  overcome  this  is  not  easy  to  see.  But 
the  demand  strikes  to  the  very  roots  of  satis¬ 
factory  life  itself.  The  school  must  somehow 
help  people  to  assert  themselves,  somehow  help 
them  to  overcome  the  threats  of  overpowering 
bigness.  While  size  of  scale  may  help  with 
production,  it  threatens  danger  to  the  individual. 
The  school  must  help  the  individual  fight  off  the 
danger. 

Social  Integration  and  Its  Demands  on  Education 

But  integration  makes  demands  along  another 
line.  As  men  and  their  affairs  become  more  and 
more  interrelated,  each  individual  with  other 
individuals,  one  group  with  other  groups,  one 
nation  with  other  nations,  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  demand  for  an  outlook  adequate  to 
take  care  of  this  far-flung  and  growing  connect¬ 
edness.  Nothing  less  than  world-miildedness 
will  suffice — the  ability  to  see  social  problems  on 
the  scale  on  which  they  exist.  The  demand 
seems  especially  great  in  this  country.  Our 
physical  remoteness  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  so  great  and  our  satisfied  complacency  often 
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so  impervious  that  we  have  not  yet  adequately 
sensed  the  situation.  But  the  sooner  we  fkce 
the  facts  candidly  and  acknowledge  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  better  for  us  and  for  the  world. 
For  one  thing,  the  hitherto  current  conception  of 
nationalism  and  the  unbounded  sentiment  at¬ 
taching  to  it  increasingly  fail  to  square  with  the 
facts  of  life.  To  not  a  few  it  will  perhaps  be  a 
novelty  to  think  of  nationalism  as  a  theory  and 
to  hear  that  as  a  theory  it  must  square  with  facts. 
These  probably  wish  to  call  their  nationalism 
“patriotism’’  and  think  that  thus  it  rises  above 
the  possible  jealousy  of  facts  or,  better  still,  be¬ 
comes,  except  to  traitors,  the  supreme  fact  before 
which,  being  somehow  allied  with  God,  all  else 
of  men  and  fact  must  bow.  But  nationalism 
thus  conceived  has,  as  we  know,  a  history.  The 
conception  of  absolute  national  sovereignty  is 
comparatively  new  in  the  world  and,  in  a  world 
of  ever  growing  interrelatedness,  quite  as  un¬ 
workable  as  is  the  theory  of  absolute  personal 
sovereignty.  Most  of  us  deny  that  any  individ¬ 
ual  man  living  in  social  relationships  can  be  the 
sole  judge  of  his  own  conduct,  or  that  the  effort 
of  the  state  to  restrain  or  constrain  him  at  any 
point  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  his 
sovereign  right  and  liberty  to  judge  and  act  as  he 
alone  shall  please.  Of  course  some  hold  this 
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doctrine  as  to  men  and  so  consistently  refuse 
to  the  state  any  power  of  coercion.  Those  who 
hold  to  this  theory  are  anarchists.  So  they 
call  themselves  and  such  in  fact  they  are.  To 
them  each  person  is  absolutely  sovereign  and 
as  such  must  be  treated.  Their  powerless  state 
is  the  necessary  correlative  of  such  a  theory. 
They  consistently  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  abso¬ 
lute  personal  sovereignty. 

The  analogy  of  this  doctrine  with  the  common 
doctrine  of  nationalism  seems  complete.  As 
in  anarchy  each  person  is  an  absolute  sovereign 
and  has  the  sole  right  to  say  what  he  will  or 
will  not  do,  so  with  ordinary  nationalism  each 
nation  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  absolute 
sovereign  and  has  the  sole  right  to  say  what  it 
will  or  will  not  do.  As  with  anarchy  to  coerce 
me  is  wrong,  whether  this  be  done  by  any  other 
person  or  by  the  state;  so  likewise,  on  the 
ordinary  theory  of  nationalism,  to  coerce  my 
nation  is  wrong,  whether  this  be  done  by  another 
nation  or  by  any  world  organization  of  nations. 
In  very  fact  both  theories  are  anarchy,  one 
applied  to  persons,  the  other  to  nations.  Just  as 
history  has  convinced  mankind  that  laws  are 
necessary  to  the  most  effective  freedom  of  each 
person  living  in  human  relations  with  others, 
so  now,  with  integration  daily  weaving  the 
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world  more  and  more  into  one  social  whole,  does 
it  increasingly  appear  necessary  that  law  must 
govern  nations.  And  if  enforcement  by  the 
common  strength  is  necessary  to  save  the  weak 
person  from  the  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
strong,  why  not  so  with  nations?  Increasingly 
the  world  sees  and  understands  it  so.  Only  by 
the  anarchist  can  this  consistently  be  denied. 

We  may  differ  as  to  how  we  shall  go  forward 
to  meet  the  problem  of  an  integrating  world, 
but  forward  we  must  go;  for  the  integration 
meanwhile  goes  steadily  on.  Our  schools  then 
must  build  a  vision  and  a  grasp  of  facts  able  to 
cope  with  these  facts  as  they  are.  As  said  before, 
nothing  less  than  world-mindedness  will  suffice. 
And  this  means  a  new  history,  a  new  geography, 
probably  a  new  inclusive  social  science.  For 
the  old  history  and  the  old  geography  by  a 
selective  perversion  of  facts  render  us  incapable 
of  seeing  truly  the  actual  oncoming  situation. 
The  old  way  divided  humanity  and  was  meant 
so  to  do.  It  fostered  nationalistic  division  and 
hatreds  and  was  meant  so  to  do.  But  these 
attitudes  will  not  fit  our  children  to  solve  their 
problems.  The  rising  generation  faces  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world,  an  integrating  world.  It  is  the 
truth  that  will  make  them  free,  and  upon  the 
truth  we  must  rely. 
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The  Demands  of  Democracy 

The  next  characteristic  feature  found  in  our 
analysis  of  modern  civilization  was  democracy. 
To  a  conception  so  familiar  we  need  give  but 
little  space.  Learning  to  make  a  success  of 
democracy  is,  however,  no  easy  task.  Modern 
educational  theory  tells  us  that  we  do  not  learn 
what  we  do  not  practice.  If  we  would  learn 
democracy,  we  must  then  practice  it.  Possibly 
one  reason  for  the  disappointments  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  that  we  have  never  really  tried  it. 
Clearly  if  the  world  is  to  be  democratic,  our 
people  must  learn  it;  and  education  of  some 
sort  must  teach  it,  somewhere,  somehow.  One 
way  is  for  the  school  to  teach  it  and  this 
means  that  the  school  must  practice  it. 
Until  recently  the  school  has  been  largely 
autocratic.  Our  pupils  have  on  the  whole 
practiced  not  democracy  but  obedience,  not  to 
say  subserviency,  to  autocracy.  What  pupils 
were  to  do  or  think  has  been  meticulously  set 
out  for  them.  Their  part  has  been  passive 
acceptance.  They  were  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  waiting  until  authoritatively  called  upon 
to  speak.  Their  main  if  not  sole  responsibility 
was  to  obey.  The  very  educative  process  has 
been  conceived  in  autocratic  terms.  Learning 
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has  been  not  a  responsible  search  and  finding, 
but  a  docile  receptivity.  Moreover  what  has 
been  learned  has  too  much  concerned  only  a 
distant  future.  In  this  way  the  child’s  present 
life  has  been  used  too  much  as  a  means  merely. 
As  another  has  said,  childhood  has  thus  been 
not  an  integral  room  in  the  house  of  life  but 
rather  the  vestibule  to  life,  a  time  of  mere 
preparation  to  live  later.  In  sum,  the  whole 
traditional  school  process  has  in  one  way  or 
another  been  thus  largely  anti-democratic. 

Of  course  it  is  but  natural  for  children  to  be 
treated  autocratically  if  teachers  themselves 
are  so  treated.  One  difficulty  of  our  aggregative 
tendency  is  found  in  the  problems  to  which  the 
mounting  numbers  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
seem  inevitably  to  lead.  Mass  management 
easily  forgets  the  individual.  Two  tendencies 
yet  struggle  for  mastery  in  school  administra¬ 
tion.  One  is  to  unify  thought  in  some  central 
source  of  authority  and  hand  down  therefrom 
precise  directions  to  be  followed  in  the  matter 
of  both  curriculum  and  method.  Thus  con¬ 
ceived,  this  is  the  method  of  autocracy — the 
factory  system  applied  in  a  field  where  its 
evils  are  peculiarly  aggravated.  Education 
denies  itself  whenever  it  uses  such  treatment. 
The  contesting  tendency  is  quite  different. 
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It  seeks  to  increase  to  the  maximum  feasible 
the  efficient  self-direction  of  the  teacher,  with 
shared  participation  in  joint  responsibilities. 
An  effectual  program  along  this  line  is  harder 
to  find,  slower  in  apparent  results,  less 
obviously  susceptible  to  administrative  check¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  more  costly  of  money.  This 
is  a  new  path,  beset  with  difficulties;  but  it 
is  the  path  of  democracy.  Carefully  but  cer¬ 
tainly  our  schools  must  find  their  way  along 
this  path  if  they  are  to  meet  the  demands  of 
democracy  and  ethics  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  education  on  the  other.  In  any  other  path, 
as  has  been  said,  education  denies  itself. 

Education  and  Our  Changing  Social  Problem 

One  further  demand  of  democracy  must  be 
considered.  If  our  pupils  are  to  grow  into  an 
adequate  citizenship,  they  must  with  increasing 
age  and  with  due  regard  to  their  growing  outlook 
and  interest  become  increasingly  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  civilization.  A  proper  study 
of  “frontier”  thinkers  should  give  us  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  of  the  more  important  social 
problems  likely  in  some  form  or  other  to  confront 
the  rising  generation.1  That  many  of  these 

1  For  the  significant  work  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Harold  0.  Rugg,  along 
this  line  see  his  American  Life  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  School.  Har- 
court,  1926. 
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problems  will  be  controversial  will,  if  they  are 
handled  wisely,  but  enhance  their  educative 
value.  The  effort  is  not  to  hand  out  solutions, 
but  to  develop  methods  of  attack,  to  develop  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  problems  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  facts  pertinent  to  their  solution.  That  the 
secondary  school  and  college  should  greatly 
increase  their  work  along  this  line  is  as  necessary 
as  it  is  probable.  Various  obstructionists,  per¬ 
haps  unintentionally  anxious  to  maintain  the 
moral-social  lag,  will  oppose  the  tendency  and 
at  times  and  in  places  will  postpone  its  realiza¬ 
tion,1  but  the  demand  is  too  actual  to  be  sue- 
cessfully  resisted.  Civilization  itself  is  at  stake. 

The  Waning  of  Authoritarianism  and  Its  Demands 

The  waning  of  authoritarianism  in  the  social- 
moral  realm  furnishes  the  next  demand  on  the 
school.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  discuss  religion,  still  the  felt  relation  of  religion 
to  morals  and  education  is  so  close  that  at  least 
a  passing  word  appears  necessary.  It  seems  a 

1  An  editor  in  a  mid-western  city  criticized  adversely  the  Rugg  social 
science  course  used  in  a  local  school,  objecting  to  its  treatment  of  current 
social  problems.  To  make  his  point,  he  quoted  from  the  pamphlets  used 
in  the  course.  A  seventh  grade  boy  in  the  school  complained  to  his 
father  that  the  editorial  was  unfair  since  it  ignored  other  parts  of  the 
pamphlets  which  would  have  weakened  if  not  answered  the  attack. 
Clearly  this  boy  was  learning  a  breadth  of  view  and  fairness  of  reasoning 
which  the  editor  lacked. 
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safe  generalization  that  increasingly  external 
authority  here  as  elsewhere  yields  to  internal 
authority.  The  resistless  tide  of  tested  thought 
sweeps  here  as  in  other  fields.  It  becomes  then 
perhaps  the  next  problem  for  the  gifted  among 
those  who  value  religion  to  make  conscious  the 
transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal  basis 
and  do  it  so  completely  and  embody  their 
solution  in  such  clear  form  and  words  that  lesser 
minds  and  hearts  can  follow  without  substantial 
loss.  The  present  fright  of  the  Fundamentalists 
illustrates  the  need  as  truly  as  their  rage  con¬ 
stitutes  the  obligation.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  no  other  contemporary  agitation  seems  so 
well  to  illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  two 
conceptions  of  change.  One  party  to  the  dispute 
would  deny  change  any  essential  place,  the  other 
must  enthrone  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  dispute  the  Fundamentalist  is  often 
more  logically  consistent  than  his  opponent,  as 
impossible  as  the  Fundamentalist  position  as  a 
whole  may  be.  The  Modernist  yields  where  he 
must  to  proven  fact,  but  often  fails  to  see  or 
accept  the  necessary  implication.  He  hesitates 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  enough 
to  admit  the  evolution  of  man  or  of  the  Bible. 
He  must  think  through  the  implications  of 
evolution  itself.  The  mutual  opposition  here  is 
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diametrical.  The  conflict  is  to  the  death.  Until 
this  conflict  is  settled  we  shall  apparently  never 
find  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  next  im¬ 
portant  demand,  that  of  moral  education. 

More  acute,  if  possible,  is  the  waning  of 
authoritarianism  in  morals.  The  movement 
seems  to  have  become  consciously  acute  within 
a  decade,  though  certainly  it  has  long  been 
gathering  force.  Apparently  it  is  connected 
with  the  so-called  “emancipation”  of  women, 
partly  because  half  of  youth  shares  thus  directly 
in  this  emancipation,  partly  because  sex  and  its 
treatment  have  hitherto  remained  the  great 
stronghold  of  authoritarianism.  Fortunately  we 
need  not  here  try  to  separate  the  tangled  threads 
of  convention  and  underlying  reality  in  this 
vexed  field.  It  suffices  us  to  say  that,  right  or 
wrong,  youth  has  in  startling  degree  taken  the 
bit  in  its  teeth.  The  tendency  is  not  confined 
to  this  country.  Under  various  names  and  with 
varying  emphases  it  appears  widespread  over 
the  world.  The  common  element  seems  to  be 
that  youth  is  solving  its  problems  largely  for 
itself.  Less  and  less  do  the  young  yield  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mere  word  of  their  elders’  command. 
Less  and  less  do  they  accept  existing  custom  and 
convention  as  binding.  More  and  more  do 
they  insist  on  why’s  that  shall  be  to  them  con- 
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vincing.  As  intimated  before,  the  results  of  this 
need  not,  in  spite  of  common  fears,  be  wholly  bad. 
May  it  not  lead  to  actual  progress  in  morals? 
If  creative  thought  can  accomplish  so  much  in 
natural  science,  why  not  also  here?  Is  it  the 
taboos  with  which  our  forebears  so  effectually 
beclouded  moral  action  that  prevent  us  now 
from  expecting  progress  in  the  ways  of  living 
together?  That  we  cannot  see  or  name  before¬ 
hand  the  lines  of  advance  is  no  certain  argument. 
No  more  do  we  foresee  the  next  new  machine. 
Why  deny  the  one  any  more  than  the  other? 

But  what  is  the  demand  on  the  school?  This 
much  is  clear.  We  must  help  our  youth  to 
solve  their  moral  problems.  If  they  demand  a 
why,  we  must  help  them  find  whatever  why  it  is 
that  controls.  Do  some  fear  to  risk  a  search  lest 
we  fail  to  find?  If  the  why  is  so  slight  or  so 
obscure  as  not  to  appear  upon  proper  search,  to 
ignore  it  might  be  no  great  loss.  “But,”  say 
some,  “  youth’s  temper  is  hot.  Its  passions  run 
high.  We  fear  its  search  will  be  but  to  turn  up 
excuse  for  realizing  its  wishes,  not  to  find  the 
hard  why  which  may  forbid  the  desired  realiza¬ 
tion.”  And  we  must,  I  think,  admit  the  danger 
here;  but,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  The  school 
must  face  facts  as  they  are.  With  questioning 
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so  abroad  in  the  world,  eager  youth  will  question 
too.  This  then  is  the  demand  upon  us.  A  new 
situation  in  morals  confronts.  The  old  plan  has 
broken  down.  It  does  not  fit  the  fact  of  ever 
rapid  change.  A  new  procedure  must  be  found, 
one  that  prepares  for  the  unknown  changing 
future.  External  authority  gone,  we  must  help 
our  youth  to  find  the  only  real  authority  that  can 
command  respect,  the  internal  authority  of 
“how  it  works  when  tried.”  This  promises,  too, 
as  a  method  of  attack,  to  hold  amid  change. 
Difficult  as  it  is,  this  manner  of  treatment  can 
be  studied  and  can  be  learned.  The  signs  are 
propitious.  Our  youth  are  honest  and  alert. 
The  demand  upon  us  is  to  help  them  see  the 
why  of  what  is  due  and,  when  they  see,  to  help 
them  learn  to  do  it.  Authoritarianism  in  morals 
dies.  A  better  morality  must  survive. 

The  Fact  of  Rapid  Change  and  Its  Demands 

The  culminating  result  of  the  survey  of  our 
changing  world  was  the  fact  of  ever  more  rapid 
change.  Once  found,  this  conception  has  so 
permeated  our  discussion  as  hardly  now  to  need 
extended  consideration.  In  the  historic  past 
the  extent  to  which  we  should  admit  change  into 
our  deeper  thought  outlook  has  for  the  most 
part  not  been  an  insistent  problem.  For  the 
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long  run  view,  most  thinkers  denied  to  change 
any  essential  validity.  A  question  that  had  thus 
beforetimes  seemed  largely  academic  becomes  in 
this  industrial  era  acute.  Change  is  too  rapid 
to  be  any  longer  so  dismissed.  The  long  run 
view  now  only  adds  insistence.  Aristotle’s 
doctrine  no  longer  suffices.  In  our  actual  world 
of  affairs,  we  must  with  Darwin  look  backward 
and  forward  into  ceaseless  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell  to  the  contrary,  all-inclusive  change.  We 
must  agree  with  James — our  universe  is  wide 
open,  the  lid  is  off.  We  face  an  unknown  future, 
not  fixed  as  to  goal.  Whether  we  like  it  or  no, 
a  philosophy  of  change  is  the  only  one  that  can 
so  deal  with  our  world  as  to  give  us  guidance. 
The  present  intellectual  problem  of  man  is  to 
bring  his  thought  world  abreast  of  his  scientific 
discoveries.  Logic,  ethics,  religion,  philosophy, 
need  to  be  remade  into  consistency  with  the 
situation.  Otherwise  they  fail  us  in  our  need. 

Education  too  faces  the  like  reconstruction. 
Hitherto  it  has  acted  as  if  it  faced  an  established 
order.  It  has  till  recently  conceived  itself  as  a 
specific  preparation  for  this  fixed  future.  Its 
subject-matter  consisted  of  old  and  often  con¬ 
ventional  solutions  to  problems  that  had  recurred 
and  must  yet  recur.  The  curriculum  was  the 
organized  sum  of  such  subject-matter.  To 
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learn  was  to  accept  what  thus  was  taught. 
School  study  often,  perhaps  generally,  degen¬ 
erated  into  the  effort  to  get  subject-matter  in 
such  manner  as  to  convince  the  teacher  it  had 
been  got.  The  very  term  “docility,”  in  order  to 
fit  this  method  of  teaching,  degenerated  into 
an  inactive  and  ignoble  acceptance  of  authority 
from  the  mouth  of  an  autocratic  superior.  This 
extreme  picture  is  but  the  logical  result  of  the 
old  philosophy.  Man  is  seldom  consistent  and 
latterly  many  deviations  from  the  logical  posi¬ 
tion  have  been  made  to  fit  better  the  changing 
order.  But  the  old  philosophy  still  lingers. 
The  demand  now  upon  us  is  to  face  the  facts 
and  think  through  the  implications  that  they 
impose. 

Education  therefore  must  consciously  face  its 
highly  unknown  future.  Our  situation,  while 
shifting,  is,  however,  flexible  and  within  limits 
amenable  to  our  control.  The  factors  which 
must  mainly  guide  us  are  suggested  by  such 
terms  as  change,  increasingly  rapid  change, 
unknown  future,  thought,  control  within  limits, 
experimental  method,  testing  thought  by  results, 
methods  approved  by  test.  As  we  recall  the 
uneven  cultural  advance,  our  emphasis  must  be 
upon  social-moral  outlook  and  effective  grasp 
in  order  to  bring  and  keep  these  abreast  of 
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the  rapidly  moving  “material”  aspects  of  our 
civilization. 

These  considerations  mean  a  reorganization  of 
school  aim  and  procedure.  Curriculum  and 
method  must  both  be  put  upon  a  dynamic  basis 
instead  of  the  old  static  basis.  Because  of  the 
educational  decline  of  family  and  community, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  better  insight  into  the 
learning  process,  the  school  must  become  a  place 
where  life,  real  experiencing,  goes  on.  Only  on 
this  basis  can  our  children  learn  what  they  need. 
All  this  will  call  for  correlative  changes  in 
school  equipment,  textbooks,  management,  and 
objectives.  Our  new  effort  must  be  directed 
principally  toward  proper  attitudes,  points  of 
view,  and  methods  of  attack. 

And  what  outcomes  are  we  to  seek?  The 
answer  has  already  in  effect  been  given.  On 
the  one  hand,  our  young  people  must  build  such 
dynamic  outlook,  insight,  habits,  and  attitudes 
as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  course  amid 
change.  To  do  this,  they  must,  as  they  grow 
older,  increase  in  the  ability  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  —  to  decide  matters  wisely  for  them¬ 
selves.  We,  their  elders,  must  in  the  end  re¬ 
nounce  any  and  all  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
them.  No  longer  can  one  generation  bind  the 
next  to  its  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
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young  people  must  learn  such  general  and 
flexible  techniques  as  promise  best  to  serve  them 
in  that  unknown  future.  We  cannot  know  their 
precise  problems,  still  less  the  answers  to  their 
problems.  But  we  can  in  some  measure  forecast 
the  general  run  and  outline  of  their  problems. 
We  can  give  them  effective  access  to  our  stock 
of  useful  data.  We  can  in  particular  give  them 
an  intelligent  control  over  our  best  methods  of 
attack,  including  the  method  of  criticizing 
methods.  All  this  in  order  that  the  rising 
generation  may  be  as  effectively  prepared  as 
we  can  help  it  to  be  for  that  unknown  and 
shifting  future  which  confronts. 

Such  are  the  demands  made  on  education  by 
our  rapidly  changing  civilization. 
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The  Changed  Education 

Education  Already  Changing 

Our  schools  are  already  changing.  Every  one 
in  middle  life  sees  how  different  school  now  is 
from  what  it  was  when  he  was  young.  Every 
parent  notes  the  changes,  especially  those  parents 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  children  in  the 
best  of  modern  schools.  Back  and  forth  run 
the  comments  on  this  newer  education. 

“Children  nowadays  like  their  work  in  school.” 

“They  like  it  because  it’s  play,  not  work.” 

“You  call  it  play?  I  call  it  work.  They 
work  harder  than  they  used  to  and  learn  more. 
True,  they  hardly  call  it  work.” 

“But  the  discipline!  You  go  and  see.  They 
walk  about  and  talk  together.  In  our  day  we 
sat  still  as  we  were  told.” 

“Yes,  but  there  is  better  discipline  now  than 
then.  I  have  been  and  have  seen.” 

So  go  the  comments.  What  are  the  facts? 
How  have  schools  changed?  Why  have  they 
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changed?  What  relation  have  these  changes 
to  the  social  changes  and  demands  we  have  been 
studying?  What  of  the  future? 

That  the  really  modern  school  is  different  is 
clearly  true.  The  first  impression  to  the  older 
mind  is  not  always  pleasing.  On  every  hand 
there  is  less  group  precision,  more  individual 
movement,  less  straight  line  marching.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  movable  chairs,  not  desks,  and 
these  not  in  straight  rows.  Here  are  a  group  of 
children  earnestly  talking  something  over  to¬ 
gether,  there  another  group  conferring  with  the 
teacher.  Still  another  group  are  leaving  for  the 
library,  they  tell  you.  When  we  were  young, 
libraries  had  small  if  any  part  in  lower  schools. 
In  many  schools  they  seem  now  to  be  a  center 
for  certain  kinds  of  study.  Such  differences  as 
these  are  clearly  to  be  seen. 

And  the  discipline?  We  get  a  better  view  if 
we  take  a  stretch  of  time.  Boston  in  1845  in 
an  average  public  school  of  400  pupils  gave 
6 5  whippings  a  day,  one  whipping  every  six 
minutes.1  In  that  same  year  hundreds  of  rural 
schools  in  Massachusetts  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  the  pupils  drove  their  teachers  away. 
Massachusetts  stood  then  probably  at  the  top 

1  S.  A.  Courtis  and  O.  W.  Caldwell,  Then  and  Now  in  Education , 
p.  20.  World  Book  Company,  1924. 
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in  our  country.  From  that  day  to  this  both 
whippings  and  school  rebellions  have,  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  steadily  declined.  Instead  of  natural 
opposition  between  teacher  and  pupil  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  is  growing,  of  felt  community  of 
interest,  with  repression  naturally  occupying  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part.  And  what  of  pupil 
conduct?  Go  to  the  better  high  schools,  for 
instance,  and  note  how  successfully  a  pupil 
committee  manages  the  “ traffic”  through  the 
halls.  You  may  not  see  any  sign  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Each  pupil  goes  in  quiet  and  orderly 
fashion  to  his  next  class.  Ask  the  principal 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  lapses  from  proper  dis¬ 
cipline  are  few  and  almost  always  minor.  Not 
that  the  millennium  has  been  reached — no  one 
claims  it.  Indeed  certain  outside  ways  of 
youth  give  deep  concern,  but  discipline  in  the 
old  school  sense  is  largely  a  disappearing  problem. 

The  more  one  studies  these  changes  the  more 
it  seems  clear  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  social  movements  that  we  have  been 
considering.  Social  demands  and  correlative 
school  response  have  been  in  operation  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades  now,  increasingly  so  during  the  past 
two  decades.  The  school  has  in  some  measure 
moved  forward  to  meet  its ‘new  demands.  As 
might  have  beeti  expected,  there  has  been  a 
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certain  amount  of  fumbling,  as  the  school  has 
imperfectly  sensed  the  problem  and  has  only 
by  a  “trial  and  error”  process  striven  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  Now  the  demand  increases 
that  we  take  more  conscious  note  of  what  we  do 
and  why.  This  present  book  is  one  response 
to  the  demand.  It  aims  to  call  more  conscious 
attention  to  the  demand  and  to  the  answering 
process  already  under  way.  As  always  must 
be  true,  a  process  had  been  in  operation  and 
producing  results  before  we  became  conscious 
of  it.  Proper  study  of  essential  factors  should, 
here  as  elsewhere,  result  in  a  better  steering  of 
the  process  and  to  better  ends.  To  sum  the 
chapter  so  far,  “modern  progress”  is  a  fact 
abundantly  obvious.  The  moral-social  lag  seems 
clearly  true.  The  school  already  moves  with 
partial  consciousness  to  meet  the  situation.  Let 
us  increase  the  conscious  why  of  what  goes  on. 
Ends  can  thus  be  clearer  seen  and  means  better 
devised.  We  may  then  hope  the  better  to  serve 
our  cause. 


The  Problem  Stated 

We  have  seen  the  character  of  our  changing 
civilization.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  more 
important  demands  made  by  such  a  civilization 
on  education.  Agreement  upon  either  of  these 
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is  more  easily  attained  than  upon  the  kind  of 
schools  necessary  to  meet  the  demands.  So  far 
the  discussion  —  in  spite  of  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion  —  has  dealt  with  relatively  objective  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  appeal  could  be  made  to  common 
observation.  From  now  on,  it  is  but  fair  to 
warn  the  uninitiated,  we  enter  the  domain  of 
controversy  and  the  presentation  proceeds  along 
lilies  which  appeal  to  the  writer  as  promising  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem.  It  seems  better 
to  offer  one  consistent  account  and  program, 
even  though  this  cannot  at  present  claim  to 
represent  general  acceptance.  Possibly  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  yet  too  advanced  to  meet  a  lagging 
public  mind.  Possibly  the  underlying  philosophy 
is  as  yet  too  new.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
and,  to  be  sure,  less  flattering  possibilities.  The 
aim,  however,  is  to  offer  a  plan  and  procedure 
fitted  to  meet  the  demands  already  sketched. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  review  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  our  modern  civilization  with  its 
social-moral  lag  behind  the  rapidly  changing 
“material”  advancement,  it  is  perhaps  wise 
to  bring  to  better  order  the  many  varied  demands 
made  by  such  a  civilization  on  our  schools.  A 
proper  emphasis  here  may  lead  us  more  easily 
to  see  the  appropriate  features  in  our  school 
program. 
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The  outstanding  demands  for  a  changed 
education  seem  to  result  from  the  intellectual- 
moral  lag  behind  “material”  advance,  from 
the  decline  of  authoritarian  morals,  and  from 
the  shifting  unknown  character  of  the  future, 
with  lesser  sources  of  demanded  change  in  the 
democratic  tendency  and  in  the  changes  in 
society  brought  about  by  the  “great  industry.” 
At  the  risk  of  over-condensation  we  may  for 
directive  emphasis  put  the  changes  thus  de¬ 
manded  under  these  three  heads :  first,  an 
intelligent  moralization  with  the  adaptive  why 
of  conduct  always  underlying  its  what;  second, 
methods  of  attack  upon  unsolved  social  prob¬ 
lems;  and,  third,  strong  moral  characters  with 
broad-view  social  outlook  and  attitudes.  To 
see  these  several  demands  in  their  new  true 
light,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  joined  closely 
in  our  thinking  with  the  demanding  situations 
from  which  they  spring.  Unless  we  do  keep 
together  these  two,  demand  and  situation, 
each  giving  light  and  meaning  to  the  other, 
we  shall  not  adequately  sense  the  new  education 
either  as  to  aim  or  as  to  procedure. 

The  School  and  Past  Experience 

The  traditional  school,  true  to  its  original 
conception,  has  generally  been  a  formal  ad- 
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dendum  to  the  more  inherent  education  of 
actual  experience.  On  the  whole  it  has  supplied 
certain  results  of  group  experience  which  seemed 
too  complicated  to  be  taken  care  of  by  ordinary 
life  experiences.  This  has  in  the  past  included 
typically  the  school  arts  (“the  three  RV’)  and 
a  certain  body  of  knowledge  expected  of  the 
educated  man.  True  also  to  an  older  psychology 
the  school  has  sought  to  save  time  and  secure 
certainty  of  learning  results  by  presenting  youth 
with  the  formulated  finished  results  of  others’ 
thinking.  For  this  the  textbook  has  in  our 
country  been  the  main '  reliance.  A  century 
ago  verbal  memorization  was  the  rule,  with  the 
reformers  of  that  day  asking  that  pupils  under¬ 
stand  what  they  “learned.”  It  was  easily  seen 
that  merely  to  memorize  a  formulation  did  not 
suffice  to  guarantee  either  retention  or  appro¬ 
priate  use.  At  this  same  time  other  more 
theoretical  reformers  demanded  that  the  senses 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  learning  process. 
That  the  child  could  and  should  appropriate 
the  desired  race  achievement  through  acquiring 
the  formulations,  no  one  questioned.  The  only 
question  was  as  to  how  it  could  be  done.  The 
succeeding  generation  of  reformers  added  the 
demand  that  the  children  should  understand 
sufficiently  to  state  the  ideas  learned  in  their 
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own  words.  To-day  after  a  succession  of  efforts 
this  same  old  difficulty  still  confronts  us.  Every¬ 
body  admits  that  youth  can  and  should  profit 
by  the  results  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
its  forebears,  but  how  is  still  a  question.  Merely 
acquiring  the  formulated  ideas  of  others  proves 
insufficient.  What  shall  be  done? 

The  School  and  Present  Experiencing 

At  this  point  two  recent  changes  enter  to 
shift  the  problem  and  point  perhaps  to  its  final 
solution.  On  the  one  hand,  a  new  and  more 
reliable  psychology  and,  on  the  other,  the  changes 
in  family  and  community  life  previously  noted 
alike  demand  that  the  school  become  a  place 
where  actual  experiencing  goes  on.  The  older 
type  of  inherent  education  must  now  be  carried 
by  the  school.  This  demands  that  the  school 
become  more  truly  a  place  of  actual  experiencing, 
for  only  in  and  from  such  experiencing  can  the 
child  get  the  inherent  close-to-life  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  formerly  given  by  his  home  and  community. 
Since  it  is  life  with  inherent  educating  that  has 
been  lost,  it  is  life  with  inherent  education  that 
must  now  be  provided.  The  demand  for  actual 
experiencing  thus  coming  from  the  weakening 
of  family  life  receives  ample  support  from  the 
recent  advances  in  educational  psychology. 
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This  latter  is  so  significant  in  bearing  that  we 
must  stop  to  give  it  attention-due. 

The  Dependence  of  Learning  on  Experiencing 

How  does  learning  take  place?  Several  rules 
may  be  laid  down  with  a  fair  certainty  of  effective 
validity.  But,  first  of  all,  what  does  learn  mean  ? 
When  has  anything  been  learned?  We  saw 
before  that  conduct  gives  the  clue  to  any  valuable 
education.  To  learn  is  to  acquire  a  way-of- 
behaving.  A  thing  has  been  learned  when,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  that  kind  of  conduct  can 
and  will  take  place.  There  is  an  inner  dynamic 
to  learning  such  that  the  learned  conduct  will 
at  the  right  time  come  forward  of  itself,  even 
against  considerable  opposition.  We  readily 
recognize  this  in  “bacP  habits.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  learn¬ 
ing.  With  this  meaning  for  the  verb  “to  learn,” 
how  then  does  such  learning  take  place?  First, 
what  we  would  learn  we  must  practice.  We 
learn  the  responses  that  we  make.  Precise 
exercise  is  necessary.  These  three  statements, 
differing  only  in  the  wording,  include  inner 
attitudes  and  appreciations  as  truly  as  knowledge 
and  skills.  Now  there  are  many  valuable  traits 
— kindness,  for  example— which  cannot  be  prac¬ 
ticed  formally.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
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for  a  teacher  to  require  a  boy  who  is  a  bully  over 
weaker  children  to  devote  a  half  hour  after 
school  to  the  steady  quiet  practice  of  kindness  to 
others.  The  trait  of  kindness  comes  not  thus. 
Kindness  can  be  practiced  only  in  a  social 
situation  and  then  only  as  something  in  the 
situation  actually  calls  it  out.  The  response  of 
kindness  must  be  in  the  agent  and  learner. 
He  must  feel  kindness  in  an  actual  situation  as  an 
essential  part  of  practice.  This  will  illustrate 
one  of  several  lines  of  demand  for  actual  expe¬ 
riencing  in  the  school.  Under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  living,  for  an  increasing  number  of 
children,  we  dare  not  have  the  school  refuse  them 
their  best  if  not  their  only  chance  to  learn  these 
essential  traits.  For  our  schools  to  refuse  to 
become  places  where  real  living  can  thus  go  on 
is  nothing  less  than  for  our  society  to  commit 
moral  suicide.  The  work  must  be  done.  For 
most,  the  school  must  do  it.  Experiencing  is 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  The  issue 
seems  clear  and  unequivocal. 

A  second  rule  of  learning  is  that  we  do  not 
learn  everything  we  practice.  We  learn  only 
what  succeeds.  To  put  this  a  little  more 
exactly:  When  we  try  to  attain  an  end,  with 
some  of  our  efforts  succeeding  and  others  failing, 
we  learn  to  do  the  ways  that  succeed,  we  learn 
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not  to  do  the  ways  that  fail.  Psychologists 
dispute  somewhat  over  the  explanation  of  this 
law  but  the  fact  itself  is  not  in  dispute  and  for 
our  present  use  this  will  suffice.  It  is  well  to  note 
how  the  learner’s  intent  counts  here  to  determine 
whether  a  way  of  behaving  will  be  built  into 
one’s  character  as  a  positive  tendency  of  action 
or  whether  it  will  be  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  it 
as  an  aversion,  a  thing  not  to  do.  Thus  if  one 
intends  to  learn  a  certain  stroke  in  tennis,  he 
will  profit  both  by  his  successes  and  by  his 
failures.  The  movements  that  make  for  recog¬ 
nized  success  are  with  repeated  practice  gradually 
built  into  his  nervous  system.  There  will  be 
increasing  tendency  to  strike  in  that  way.  The 
movements  that  bring  failure  are  in  the  same 
way  built  out.  There  will  be  increasing  tendency 
not  to  strike  in  that  way.  If  then  there  be  an 
intent  strong  enough  to  result  in  practicing  the 
stroke,  strong  enough  to  cause  the  careful  noting 
of  success  from  failure  and  with  this  keen 
satisfaction  at  success  and  keen  regret  at  failure 
—  if  these  conditions  be  met  —  then  learning 
comes  automatically  from  both  successes  and 
failures  and  the  movement  will  become  so  fixed 
that  at  the  right  time  the  stroke  will  make  itself. 
The  intent  to  learn  this  stroke  taught  this  stroke. 
At  the  first,  failure  was  more  often  practiced 
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than  was  success,  but  through  the  persistence 
of  the  intent  its  chosen  way  was  eventually 
learned.  Learning  thus  follows  the  direction 
set  by  intent. 

The  like  things  hold  in  the  moral-social  realm. 
If  we  wish  our  pupils  to  acquire  good  traits,  we 
can  only  expect  to  succeed  with  them  as  they 
themselves  wish  to  succeed.  Thus  again  we 
must  have  actual  life  going  on,  not  only  to 
supply  (by  the  first  law)  the  occasions  for 
exercise  of  desired  traits,  but  also  to  supply 
(by  the  second  law)  the  conditions  which  make 
the  proper  success  desired.  Observation  easily 
convinces  that  the  social  attitude  of  fellow 
pupils  is  ordinarily  far  more  potent  to  indilce  a 
desirable  attitude  in  a  delinquent  than  any¬ 
thing  the  master  alone  can  do.  In  fact  only  as 
the  teacher  can  mobilize  a  favorable  social 
attitude  in  the  other  pupils  may  he  hope  gen¬ 
erally  for  success.  The  best  learning  conditions 
are  present  when  teacher  and  pupils  are  joint 
cooperators  in  a  shared  enterprise  and  each  item 
and  effort  is  judged  by  the  way  it  works  in  the 
joint  life  rather  than  upon  any  word  of  external 
authority.  The  wise  teacher  will  under  such 
conditions  seize  every  opportunity  whereby  the 
pupils  may  increase  their  wholesome  practice  of 
valuable  traits.  If  they  are  to  acquire  a  “sense 
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of  responsibility,”  they  must  practice  respon¬ 
sibility  with  intent  to  succeed  in  its  exercise. 
If  this  be  done  with  strong  enough  intent  and 
varied  enough  practice  and  with  a  fair  share  of 
success  (for  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  nothing  will  take  its  place), 
then  those  pupils  will  acquire  —  each  according 
to  his  own  attitude  and  experience  —  a  growing 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  conditions  being 
granted,  the  result  must  follow.  The  social 
situation  is  thus  from  varying  points  of  view  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  acquisition  of  social 
traits. 

Yet  another  rule  or  condition  of  learning 
demands  actual  experiencing  in  the  social  situa¬ 
tion.  This  has  to  do  with  the  hope  that  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  made  of  what  is  learned.  Once  it 
was  held  that  improvement  in  any  named  trait, 
as  in  reasoning,  would  be  available  for  use 
wherever  reason  might  be  called  for.  Thus  if  a 
boy  learned  to  reason  better  in  geometry  than 
he  could  previously,  it  was  held  that  he  could 
and  would  thereafter  reason  better  in  any  life 
situation  where  reasoning  was  called  for.  We 
now  know  that  this  early  hope  was  misunder¬ 
stood  and  greatly  exaggerated.  Improvement 
got  in  one  situation  will  avail  in  another  if  the 
second  situation  has  in  it  elements  that  both 
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call  for  and  call  out  what  has  been  learned  in  the 
first  situation.  A  boy  who  has  learned  geometry 
well  will,  if  he  is  studying  mechanics,  both  need 
his  geometry  and,  probably,  think  to  use  the 
reasoning  ability  he  has  developed  in  studying  it, 
because  mechanics  both  allows  geometry  and 
tends  to  suggest  the  kind  of  reasoning  devel¬ 
oped  by  its  use.  But  not  so  with  horse  trad¬ 
ing.  The  same  boy,  well  versed  in  geometry 
but  unacquainted  with  horses,  will  in  a  horse 
trade  probably  find  neither  demand  for  his 
geometry  nor  suggestion  to  use  the  reasoning 
he  has  so  well  developed  there.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  he  will  “stop  to  think”  and  “ex¬ 
amine  his  premises.”  The  likelihood  that  his 
geometry  will  help  him  thus  to  think  in  the  new 
situation  depends  in  part  on  the  way  in  which 
he  learned  to  reason  in  the  old  situation.  If 
he  was  so  taught  as  to  generalize  widely,  he  is 
the  more  likely  to  apply  the  old  learning  and  its 
responses  to  the  new  situation.  But  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  application  of  old  learn¬ 
ing  is  the  obviousness  of  similarity  between  old 
and  new.  Under  such  conditions  “transfer,” 
as  it  is  often  called,  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 
For  best  “transfer”  the  new  situation  must  not 
only  allow  the  acquired  power,  it  must  besides 
have  in  it  something  that  will  suggest  or  call 
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out  the  use  of  that  power.  Clearly  then  the 
more  similar  the  learning  situation  is  to  the  new 
situation,  the  more  probably  will  transfer  take 
place,  the  more  probably  will  the  learning  be 
both  needed  and  called  out.  For  this  added  rea¬ 
son,  then,  we  wish  school  to  be  “lifelike.”  So 
far  as  concerns  the  probability  of  transfer  of 
learning,  the  more  nearly  school  life  can  be  like 
life  outside  of  school  the  better.  We  wish  then 
the  school  to  furnish  experiencing  typical  of  the 
best  experiencing  to  be  found  outside  of  school. 
The  demand  is  thus  again  for  the  sake  of  best 
learning  that  the  school  furnish  actual  expe¬ 
riencing. 

Two  further  and  complementary  learning 
conditions  must  be  considered  before  we  have 
finished  this  aspect  of  our  topic.  These  are 
learning  by  “association”  and  the  fact  that 
learning  is  never  single.  As  to  association,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  two 
things  have  happened  together  in  experience,  the 
thought  of  either  tends  to  call  up  the  other. 
In  such  case  the  more  emphatic  the  connection, 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  the  greater  the 
tendency  of  associated  recall.  This  same  asso¬ 
ciation  carries  further  than  most  of  us  would 
have  thought  possible.  The  classical  instance 
is  Pawlow’s  dog.  Savory  meat  was  presented. 
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The  dog’s  mouth  watered  (saliva  flowed).  While 
this  was  happening  a  bell  was  rung  sharply. 
This  same  thing  was  repeated  day  after  day, 
bell  ringing  and  all.  Each  day  saliva  would 
flow.  In  the  end  the  bell  alone,  without  the 
meat,  would  suffice  to  make  saliva  flow.  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  got  in  its  work.  A  response  (saliva 
flows)  originally  joined  to  a  “natural”  stimulus 
(the  smell -of  savory  meat)  would  now  follow  an 
acquired  stimulus  (ringing  of  the  bell)  which 
originally  had  no  such  power.  This  “associative 
shift”  or  “  conditioning,”  as  it  is  variously  named, 
is  responsible  for  much  more  conduct  than  most 
people  know.  Most  emotional  responses  seem 
to  enter  character  by  this  route.  For  instance, 
nature  furnishes  fear  as  a  way  of  responding. 
What  we  actually  do  fear  seems  to  come  almost 
entirely  by  this  association.  We  learn  by  it 
our  particular  fears.  Likes  and  dislikes  also 
come  largely  this  way.  A  man  of  established 
professional  standing  confessed  to  the  writer 
his  aversion  to  a  certain  color  on  a  book  cover 
because  this  had  in  boyhood  been  associated 
with  a  distasteful  high  school  course.  The 
distasteful  course  had  been  forgotten,  but  the 
associated  color  dislike  remained. 

And  now  follows  the  complementary  fact. 
We  never  learn  just  one  thing  at  a  time,  but 
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always  many  things  at  once.  Anything  we 
work  with,  whatever  it  may  be,  presents  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  and  has  varied  connections.  With 
each  of  these,  phase  or  connection,  some  emo¬ 
tional  attitude  is  in  greater  or  less  degree  “  asso¬ 
ciated.”  Many  learnings  thus  go  on  simul¬ 
taneously.  A  boy  in  school  is  memorizing  a 
poem.  Some  attitude,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
attaches  itself  to  the  effort  and  also  to  the  asso¬ 
ciated  poem.  This,  with  other  possible  attendant 
responses,  affects  for  good  or  ill  his  attitude 
toward  many  other  connected  things  —  toward 
poetry  in  general,  toward  the  teacher  who  is 
managing,  toward  the  school  where  such  things 
go  on,  toward  himself  as  capable  along  such  lines, 
toward  the  aesthetic-intellectual  outlook  upon 
life  (witness  Babbitt’s  hatred  of  the  “highbrow”), 
toward  school  government  (and  so  by  at  least 
some  generalization  toward  all  government 
to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  counted  as  a 
repression  of  “red-blood”  or,  contrariwise,  as 
the  best  means  of  joint  living).  These  form  but  a 
sample  of  the  many  learnings  taking  place. 
Out  of  these  mounting  attendant  attitudes, 
these  concomitant  learnings,  come  in  time  life’s 
effectual  attitudes  now  grown  so  strong  as  to 
dominate  from  within  the  emotional  and  voli¬ 
tional  outlook.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
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that  possibly  in  very  early  life  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  these  attitudes  are  generally  formed 
(hence  the  argument  for  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens),  but,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  the 
whole  school  period  is  highly  potential  along 
this  line.  Always  do  many  learnings  go  on  at 
once.  Association  is  all  the  while  building 
emotional  and  volitional  character. 

The  Old  School  and  the  New  Compared 

Thus  again  we  see  the  inadequacy  of  that  old 
conception  of  school  where  unwilling  children 
went  daily  through  the  grind  of  acquiring,  for 
“recitation”  purposes,  adult  formulated  state¬ 
ments  of  race-achieved  solutions  to  past  social 
problems.  Not  only  is  such  schooling  now 
inadequate,  but  from  many  varying  angles  it  is 
frequently  hurtful.  No  wonder  that  often  half 
and  more  of  the  pupils  left  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  allowed.  No  wonder  so  many  adults  are 
sadly  indifferent  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  wonder  is  that  things  have  gone  as 
well  as  they  have. 

From  these  varying  considerations  the  new 
type  school  begins  to  take  on  more  reason  for  its 
being.  The  lack  of  precision  seen  in  its  proce¬ 
dure,  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  introduce  more 
life,  more  of  actual  experiencing,  more  practice 
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of  self-control.  By  the  rules  of  learning  discussed 
above,  self-control  of  the  kind  needed  in  a 
democracy  can  be  learned  only  by  the  practice 
of  self-control  in  a  situation  much  like  the 
outside  world  of  democracy.  So  the  school 
tries  to  become  more  democratic  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  call  out  from  its  pupils  more  of 
self-control  and  of  other  social-civic  virtues,  and 
not  only  to  call  these  out  but  to  give  favorable 
chance  to  practice  them.  For  this  reason  the 
better  schools  now  favor  student  participation 
in  school  affairs.  They  wish  active  purposeful 
work  in  their  pupils.  In  other  words,  if  we 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  newer  education, 
we  see  not  pampering,  but  a  very  serious  effort 
to  put  to  work  the  best  that  is  known  of  char¬ 
acter  building.  It  is  not  “softness”  but  con¬ 
scious  thought  following  the  best  attainable 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  how  learning  takes 
place.  What  we  wish,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  to  go  back  and  forth  between  situation 
and  demand,  between  outside  life  and  school, 
and  see  what  the  school  must  be  and  do  in  order 
to  meet  the  social  demands  made  upon  it.  In 
this  the  laws  of  learning  must,  of  course,  control. 
It  is  learning  we  seek  —  new  and  better  ways  of 
behaving  —  and  learning  comes  only  as  the  laws 
of  learning  are  observed.  The  newer  schools 
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already  are  reaching  out  toward  better  things. 
Possibly  our  study  here  may  help  both  school 
and  outside  public.  If  we  can  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  school  goal,  the  school  will  know 
better  how  to  aim.  Possibly  at  the  same  time 
the  public  can  see  the  moving  why  of  changes 
in  the  school  and,  knowing  why,  can  better  help 
the  school.  It  is  understanding,  then,  that  we 
all  must  have. 

Present  Demands  on  the  School 

Before  asking  more  closely  as  to  school  pro¬ 
cedure,  it  may  be  well,  even  at  the  expense  of 
repetition,  to  bring  together  the  outstanding 
separated  elements  of  our  problem  thus  far 
differentiated.  We  face  as  never  before  an 
unknown  shifting  future.  This  demands  that 
our  children  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
situation  which  we,  their  teachers,  can  only 
partially  foresee.  This  in  turn  means  the 
stressing  of  a  new  and  different  kind  of  learning, 
not  as  hitherto  of  fixed  answers  but  of  methods 
of  attack  effectual  in  novel  situations.  And 
also  we  must  in  the  end  turn  our  pupils  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  a  manner  and  degree  true 
of  no  preceding  rising  generation.  Any  effort 
on  our  part  to  tie  them  to  our  chosen  ways  may 
well  be  by  just  that  much  to  tie  their  hands  or, 
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worse,  bind  their  minds  where  they  most  need 
to  be  unshackled.  We  are  perhaps  ready  to 
concede  this  as  regards  the  mechanical  devices  of 
business  or  domestic  preparedness,  but  their 
minds  and  their  morals,  their  religion,  their 
philosophy  —  here  we  hesitate  and  draw  back. 
True  to  the  subtle  indoctrination  of  the  hitherto 
all-pervasive  Aristotelianism,  these  things  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  we  think,  surely  cannot 
change.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  now 
changing  under  our  very  eyes.  In  particular, 
as  we  saw,  an  authoritarian  ethic  no  longer 
suffices.  First  their  parents,  partially  and  tim¬ 
idly,  gave  this  up,  and  now  our  youth  with 
greater  boldness  and  sweep  push  it  yet  further 
off.  The  only  moralization  we  can  henceforth 
trust  is  one  based  on  a  defensible  why,  the 
working  of  it  out  in  actual  social  life.  This  gives 
us  not  only  leverage  for  teaching  it  to  curious 
youth  but  furnishes  the  best  known  basis  on 
which  to  find  morals  that  can  stand  the  test  of 
change.  The  school  must  accept  these  demands 
as  fundamental. 

Along  with  these  more  fundamental  matters 
come  other  pressing  ones  in  close  array.  The 
social  stress  promises  to  be  greater  than  ever  we 
have  known.  Growing  bigness  and  correlative 
increasing  specialization  demand  on  the  one 
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hand  a  broader  and  stronger  social  outlook  and 
interest  and  on  the  other  stronger  moral  and 
personal  characters  to  withstand  the  otherwise 
crushing  bigness.  Democracy  demands  a  respect 
for  personality  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
for  the  common  good  —  both  qualities  for  some 
reasons  now  increasingly  harder  to  get.  The 
school  then  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  hitherto 
not  known  must  stress  a  dynamic  and  social 
strength  of  character. 

In  more  specific  detail,  by  a  proper  study  of 
society,  its  ways  and  its  resources,  we  must  look 
as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  to  catch  its 
problems.  This  practice  must  permeate  our  cur¬ 
riculum.  While  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  precise 
details  of  future  social  problems  —  and  for  real 
education  it  is  better  so  —  we  can  within  limits 
foretell  that  certain  unsolved  problems  will  press 
for  solution.  These  with  proper  care  for  age 
and  interest  will  furnish  excellent  subject-matter 
for  the  kind  of  study  demanded  above  for  the 
unknown  future.  Here  methods  of  attack  upon 
that  shifting  future  can  be  worked  out  and 
learned.  That  teachers  do  not  know  the  answers 
to  the  problems  will  help,  not  hurt,  the  work. 
In  this  realm  also  the  why  of  right  and  wrong 
on  the  big  social  scale  may  well  receive  an 
attention  now  too  much  overlooked.  That 
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vested  interests  will  object  is  rather  reason  for 
the  study  than  argument  against  it,  but  this 
opposition  illustrates  the  added  difficulties  that 
emerge  as  soon  as  we  take  education  seriously. 
The  American  people,  if  we  are  not  to  disinte¬ 
grate  through  inability  to  grow  with  even  front, 
must  learn,  as  hitherto  it  has  not  learned,  to  tol¬ 
erate  the  discussion  of  controversial  issues.  In¬ 
creasingly  it  must  learn  how  unethical  and  how 
socially  hurtful  it  is  to  bind  the  minds  of  the 
defenseless  young  and  shut  their  eyes  to  social 
evils.  As  we  plan  for  a  better  world,  to  deal 
with  the  old  is  difficult,  but  for  the  young 
prospective  social  problems  furnish  us  the 
best  intellectual  subject-matter  they  can  have. 

If  some  wonder  how,  in  an  already  crowded 
curriculum,  we  can  find  time  for  the  extended 
study  of  social  problems  here  demanded,  one 
answer  is  clear.  Rid  the  schools  of  dead  stuff. 
With  those  who  are  in  fair  touch  with  educa¬ 
tional  thought  the  opinion  grows  that  the 
present  secondary  curriculum  remains  not  so 
much  because  it  is  defensible  as  because  we  do 
not  have  assured  material  in  workable  form  to 
put  in  its  place.  For  most  pupils,  Latin  can 
and  should  follow  Greek  into  the  discard.  Like¬ 
wise  with  most  of  mathematics  for  most  pupils. 
Much  of  present  history  study  should  give  way 
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to  study  of  social  problems  (where  more  history 
will  be  gained  than  in  the  old  way).  Modern 
foreign  languages  can  hardly  be  defended  for 
most  who  now  study  them.  With  reference  to 
English  and  the  sciences,  they  need  remaking 
from  within  rather  than  rejection.  To  speak 
thus  in  terms  of  subjects  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  separate  subject  is  the  best 
teaching  unit.  That  question  is  moot  and 
must  be  considered  later.  But  finding  time 
for  social  studies  is  no  real  problem.  There  is 
time  in  abundance. 

The  Kind  of  School  We  Need 

When  we  consider  the  kind  of  school  de¬ 
manded,  three  things  stand  out.  First,  it  must 
be  a  school  of  life,  of  actual  experiencing.  No 
other  one  could  furnish  the  needed  learning 
conditions.  Second,  it  must  be  a  place  where 
pupils  are  active,  where  pupil  enterprises  form 
the  typical  unit  of  learning  procedure,  for 
purposeful  activity  is  the  typical  unit  of  the 
worthy  life  wherever  lived.  Third,  there  must 
be  teachers  who,  on  the  one  hand,  sympathize 
with  childhood,  knowing  thus  that  growing  can 
take  place  only  through  progressive  pupil  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  see  and  know 
that  growing  is  growing  only  as  it  leads  to  ever 
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widening  effectual  control  —  who  know  that 
growing,  judged  thus  by  control,  is  effected 
only  as  better  and  more  adequate  ways  of 
behavior  are  in  fact  progressively  acquired, 
and  that  for  this  the  race  experience  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  is  an  invaluable  treasury  and  source 
of  supply,  neither  finished  nor  perfect,  but  yet 
available  for  fullest  use. 

Vicarious  Experiencing  in  the  School 

The  school  as  a 'place  of  actual  experiencing 
we  have  already  discussed.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  some  have  seemed  to  think,  that  the 
experience  of  others  is  therefore  to  be  set  aside. 
Far  from  it.  So  negative  a  program  would 
from  the  start  be  fantastic  in  the  extreme, 
impossible  of  realization.  The  accumulated  race 
experience  so  surrounds  and  permeates  our  lives 
that  it  is  if  possible  more  pervasive  than  the 
air  we  breathe.  To  be  in  a  house,  to  wear 
clothes,  to  sit  on  a  chair,  to  eat  or  drink,  to  talk 
—  any  of  these  things  would  be  impossible 
without  using  vicariously  the  results  of  others’ 
experience.  In  fact  we  most  experience  as 
we  have  learned  to  use  or  adapt  these  race- 
wrought  ways  and  means  of  behaving.  Is 
there  then  no  difficulty  here?  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Perhaps  a  word  about  the  meaning  of 
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experience  may  help  to  clear  it  up.  Experience 
is  often  thought  of  as  consisting  only  of  what 
comes  to  one,  as  I  experience  a  burn.  This 
passive  side  is  present,  but  is  not  all,  nor  for 
learning  purposes  is  it  the  most  significant  part. 
What  counts  for  most  is  what  we  do  actively  by 
reaction  or,  better  still,  by  creative  initiative. 
Experience  fully  considered  has  both  a  passive 
and  an  active  side.  Both  are  necessary.  Both 
teach  us.  But  it  is  in  the  active  that  we  reach 
our  highest  living.  In  this  we  most  advance 
beyond  animal  or  plant.  The  highest  type  of 
experience  is  where  self  contributes  most.  Of 
such  we  often  say  the  impulse  to  action  arises 
“from  within.”  The  facts  are  a  bit  compli¬ 
cated.  As  we  look  to  the  broader  situation  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  inner  attitude  or  external 
need  first  stirred.  At  times  a  need  is  newly 
seen  and  stirs  us  to  action.  At  other  times  deep 
yearnings  for  a  better  world  like  a  spiritual 
hunger  first  arouse  us  to  sense  some  specific  need. 
Such  yearnings  would  at  any  rate  make  us 
sensitive  to  the  call  of  the  situation,  and  in 
such  case  the  stimulus  to  immediate  action  is 
felt  only  as  an  antecedent  stirring  from  within 
has  gone  before  and  prepared  us  by  anticipatory 
readiness  to  sense  just  that  stimulus  rather 
than  any  other  one  of  the  thousand  possible 
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stimuli.  It  is  this  reaching  out — this  active  side 
of  experience,  often  overlooked — that  here  is 
stressed.  As  the  character  is  better  and  better 
built  this  looms  ever  larger.  A  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  character  becomes,  as  we  say, 
self-contained.  He  is  more  a  cause,  and  so 
gains  in  freedom.  He  is  less  the  sport  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  He  will  make  more  not  less  use  of 
vicarious  experience;  but,  using  what  others  have 
wrought  or  taught,  he  uses  it  to  ends  of  his  own 
for  purposes  that  he  feels  and  wills.  Using 
it  thus  as  means,  he  also  more  adapts  than 
slavishly  adopts.  This  active,  willing,  doing 
side  of  experience  is  what  we  here  demand. 
Only  as  it  is  practiced  will  it  grow.  In  education 
properly  conceived  the  growing  use  of  such 
experience  is  then  both  end  and  means  to  end. 
This  active  experience  the  new  school  must 
supply. 

Social  Experiencing  in  the  School 

Still  further  the  experience  must  be  social. 
Without  the  social  quality  experience  would 
indeed  be  poor  and  thin.  We  may  think  first  of 
social  experience  of  and  with  our  fellows.  In 
the  better  school  pupils  share  experiences,  join 
in  shared  enterprises  for  education’s  sake,  feel 
at  times  the  clash  of  opposed  purposes  but 
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more  often  share  in  common  aims.  In  the 
give  and  take  of  direct  experiences  with  others 
the  small  group  with  its  first-hand  contacts 
holds  the  most  precious  of  educational  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  basis  of  all  else  besides.  From  this, 
life  reaches  out  in  various  directions.  Next 
comes  the  large  group  where  one  no  longer  sees 
or  talks  to  all  the  others.  Adjustment  here  is, 
as  we  saw,  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  the 
Great  Society.  That  this  adjustment  may 
best  be  made,  we  wish  small-group  contacts  to 
broaden  gradually  into  the  larger  wholes.  Many 
connections  should  be  sought.  Committees  from 
the  class  should  cooperate  with  larger  and 
distant  bodies,  by  visit,  by  mail,  by  actual 
service,  always  by  reports  back  and  forth. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  actual  broaden¬ 
ing  come,  but  also  that  it  come  not  too  fast 
or  by  too  great  leaps.  Growth  here  is  often 
slower  than  we  think. 

Another  reach  from  small  group  experience  is 
to  the  larger  culture  about  us  saved  up  in  books 
and  institutions.  Here  the  natural  approach 
is  through  the  shared  enterprises  of  the  pupil 
group.  For  their  success  they  need,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  saved-up  wisdom  of  the  race.  Is  a 
castle  to  be  built,  where  can  pupils  find  how 
castles  look  outside  and  in?  What  books  and 
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pictures  will  tell  the  story?  Here  again  the 
reaching  out  should  come  gradually,  not  so 
much  fast  as  surely.  If  pupils  need  and  seek 
and  find,  success  will  fix  the  habit  of  going  again 
to  search  when  need  arises.  Always  too  we 
wish  to  keep  our  pupils  active,  a  bit  hungry,  also, 
as  Plato  says  of  dogs  that  hunt  the  best.  When 
we  push  our  stores  of  thought  upon  our  pupils 
too  fast  for  assimilation,  it  is  mental  indigestion, 
not  growth,  we  give.  Out  of  such  indigestion 
come  the  aversions  we  too  often  see.  Let  no  one 
fear  that  with  the  method  herein  advocated  the 
rich  stores  of  our  finer  culture  will  be  slighted. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true.  In  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  this  plan  yields  richer 
returns  of  culture,  in  any  just  sense  of  that 
term,  than  do  the  older  and  more  formal  plans. 
More  and  wider  use  of  culture  is  the  promise. 
And  does  it  need  any  word  here  to  make  it 
clear  that  such  Teachings  out  will  seldom  follow 
those  walls  of  logic  that  separate  our  school 
subjects  from  each  other?  Some  older  boys 
were  making  a  castle  of  concrete.  Was  it  art 
they  were  studying?  Yes,  the  “project”  began 
with  a  broad-minded  teacher  of  “art.”  But 
was  it  not  also  history — and  warfare?  And  was 
it  not  also  chemistry  or  physics  or  whatever  be 
the  science  or  technology  that  tells  us  about 
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making  concrete?  And  was  it  not  oral  English, 
since  the  boys  must  explain  on  exhibition  dayall 
that  they  had  done?  And  why  not  social-morals, 
since  they  had  to  learn  how  to  compose  their 
differences  and  stick  to  the  job  as  one  failure 
after  another  made  increasing  demands  on  moral 
strength?  And  was  it  not  also  a  larger  social- 
morals  as  they  studied  the  significance  of  the 
castle  in  that  long  warfare  when  private  greed 
had  at  length  to  yield  to  law  and  order?  Under 
all  these  heads  and  more  did  they  learn.  What 
then  of  subjects?  Have  they  no  place?  That 
what  is  learned  anywhere  should  ultimately  be 
joined  with  its  logical  mate  to  form  in  time  a 
criticized  whole  and  so  in  time  lead  to  separate 
subjects — this  we  must  grant  if  individual 
taste  and  progress  go  indeed  so  far.  Not  all  do. 
But,  in  the  beginnings,  learning  follows  use 
rather  than  subject  arrangement.  It  must  be 
so.  We  must  know  this  and  teach  accordingly. 

Education  from  Pupil  Activity 

That  pupils  be  active,  that  pupil  enterprises 
should  form  the  typical  unit  of  learning  proce¬ 
dure  —  these  have  now  been  already  seen  under 
other  heads.  Here  we  need  to  note  that  not 
only  are  learning  conditions  thus  best  met  but 
socially  needed  characteristics  are  thus  best 
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built.  We  saw  how  far  intent  and  attitude  go 
in  determining  learning.  These  are  at  their 
best  when  pupils  engage  actively  in  enterprises 
they  feel  to  be  their  own,  for  which  they  accept 
the  responsibility.  Of  course  any  teacher  knows 
that  this  is  a  condition  easier  wished  than  got. 
But  in  degree  as  it  is  got,  in  like  degree  are 
learning  conditions  met  and  an  active  sense  of 
responsibility  built  for  the  matter  at  hand.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  note  that  as  purposeful 
activity  is  typical  of  the  worthy  life,  so  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  school  as  a  sample  of  life  at  the  highest. 
A  sample  of  life,  a  veritable  instance  of  actual 
living.  And  how  rich  in  possibilities!  To  pur¬ 
sue  a  purpose  that  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  be 
educationally  acceptable  is  definitely  to  face 
actual  moral  situations.  “Is  this  after  all  worth 
while  or  should  I  give  it  up,  acknowledge  that 
I  made  a  mistake,  and  move  on  to  something 
else?”  Any  decision  here  carefully  and  worthily 
made  and  conscientiously  followed  is  a  moral 
gain.  Here  moral  strength  is  built.  If  it  be  a 
joint  enterprise  —  and  most  should  be  in  the 
elementary  school,  but  not  all  —  then  social 
stress  will  arise.  Any  one  of  these  met  in  a 
more  intelligent  fashion  is,  by  so  much,  a  step 
forward  morally.  To  accept  responsibility  is 
the  only  way  in  which  one  can  grow  in  the 
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exercise  of  responsibility.  In  all  these  ways  we 
hope  to  build  the  strong  characters  needed. 

The  new  world  of  change  most  of  all  needs 
thought.  Pupil  enterprises  properly  directed 
call  forth  thinking,  and  they  exercise  and  test  it 
as  can  nothing  else.  At  each  stage  is  thought 
necessary  and  in  thought  does  each  stage  get 
inherent  direction.  Through  it  all  and  after  all, 
thought  joins  with  thought  to  organize  for  later 
use  each  such  experience  in  all  its  ins  and  outs, 
its  failures  no  less  than  its  successes.  Thinking 
is  thus  woven  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
the  pupils’  lives  and  characters.  Moreover  the 
interest  felt  by  the  pupils  in  such  enterprises 
will  under  normal  conditions  of  success  take 
especially  good  care  of  the  attendant  learnings  — 
those  important  concomitant  attitudes  pre¬ 
viously  discussed.  Granted  interest  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  resulting  in  reasonable 
success,  with  proper  cooperation  and  guidance 
from  school  and  teacher,  favorable  attitudes 
toward  good  things  are  best  promised — toward 
the  enterprise  itself,  toward  school,  toward 
teacher,  toward  study  and  effort,  toward  them¬ 
selves  as  capable  workers  along  this  line.  We 
may  sum  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  in 
the  degree  in  which  active  interest  leads  pupils 
to  undertake  suitable  enterprises — sufficiently 
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educative,  neither  too  hard  nor  too  easy  — 
in  like  degree  is  there  probability  of  success  in 
the  enterprise,  with  the  good  effects  that  success 
brings;  in  like  degree  are  the  conditions  of  good 
learning  of  all  sorts  met;  and  in  like  degree  will  a 
good  working  organization  probably  result. 
All  this  is  consciously  and  definitely  opposed  to 
that  type  of  education  where  pupils  merely  do 
what  they  are  told  to  do.  To  oppose  thus  for 
valuable  contrast  the  extremes  of  two  types  of 
procedure  must  not  be  interpreted  as  implying 
that  no  good  could  or  did  come  out  of  the  old. 
The  contrary  was  often  true.  The  springs  of 
action  are  varied.  Some  did  get  help  from  a 
type  of  work  which  we  now  reject.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  “My  master  beat  me  most  unmercifully, 
else  I  had  done  nothing.’’  Whether  his  success 
was  because  of  this  treatment  or  in  spite  of  it, 
we  may  debate.  We  cannot  deny  his  success. 
That  much  we  must  grant  the  old.  We  must 
however  advocate  for  our  rule  the  type  of 
procedure  that  promises  most.  Pupil  activity  in 
enterprises  which  they  feel  as  their  own  —  this  we 
saw  as  increasingly  present  in  the  better  modern 
world.  This  is  the  factor  that  must  characterize 
the  work  of  the  new  school.  This  builds  the 
character  that  we  wish.  No  other  basis  of  work 
promises  so  well  what  civilization  now  needs. 
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The  New  Place  for  Subject-Matter 

The  place  of  subject-matter  in  the  new  school 
and  its  relation  to  the  new  social  order  has  by 
indirection  at  least  been  already  indicated.  We 
think  of  subject-matter  primarily  as  ways  of 
behaving.  To  learn  is  most  fruitfully  con¬ 
ceived  as  acquiring  new  ways  of  behavior.  The 
old  notion  was  that  childhood  is  an  otherwise 
wasted  period  and  we  had  better  fill  it  up  with 
preparation  for  the  later  real  living  of  adulthood. 
On  this  notion  people  tried  to  give  children 
what  they  would  later  need.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  see  the  futility  of  such  a  procedure. 
The  mind  is  not  best  used  as  a  granary  or  as  a 
place  for  cold  storage.  It  is  best  used  when  it  is 
put  to  work  now  conducting  enterprises  and 
meeting  problems  that  call  out  present  efforts. 
In  this  way  past  learnings  and  past  thoughts 
are  kept  alive  and  active.  Each  new  problem 
met  and  solved  welds  old  and  new  together  and 
builds  the  mind  by  just  that  much.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  be  done  continuously,  there  is  con¬ 
tinuous  growth,  and  as  we  saw  earlier  there  thus 
results  the  continuous  reconstruction  of  expe¬ 
rience.  In  this  conception  each  new  item  of 
significant  subject-matter  means  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  enriching  of  experience. 
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To  get  subject-matter  as  it  is  needed  is  thus 
to  bring  growth.  Contrariwise,  to  try  to  give 
subject-matter  before  it  is  needed  is  exactly  to 
lose  by  that  much  the  opportunity  for  growing. 
It  is  exactly  this  continuous  growing  that  we 
need  in  the  new  changing  social  world. 

The  New  Curriculum 

We  face  thus  a  new  conception  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  as  consisting  properly  of  such  a  succession 
of  school  experiences  as  ydll  best  bring  and 
constitute  the  continuous  reconstruction  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  a  conception  seems  best  to  fit 
the  demands  of  our  dynamic  changing  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  old  notion  contemplated  a  static 
civilization  with  problems  already  solved.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  to  hand  these  down  to  the  young. 
That  curriculum  was,  at  its  best,  the  or¬ 
dered  arrangement  of  past-achieved  solutions. 
Learning  was  acquiring  these  age-old  solutions. 
A  passive  acceptance  constituted  “  docility,” 
the  highest  of  youthful  virtues.  But  we  now 
face  an  unknown  future.  We  must  prepare  in  a 
different  fashion.  It  is  the  active  use  and 
adaptation  of  the  old  in  and  for  new  situations 
that  we  must  stress.  As  teachers  we  must  make 
ourselves  progressively  unnecessary.  The  pres¬ 
ent  must  honestly  intend  to  yield  sovereignty 
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of  control  to  the  rising  generation.  Such  a  need 
the  new  conceptions  of  subject-matter  and 
curriculum  are  meant  to  supply.  They  are 
consciously  based  on  the  new  doctrine  of  change. 
In  them,  the  process  of  education  and  life  are 
increasingly  steered  from  within  the  process 
toward  goals  similarly  determined  from  within. 
It  is  life  directing  itself  in  the  light  of  the  past 
but  not  in  subjection  to  the  past.  It  is  life 
using  the  past  and  present  as  means  to  look  as 
far  forward  as  it  can  into  the  future,  but  it  is  life 
living  in  the  present,  the  only  period  in  which 
living  can  take  place.  To  calm  some  fears,  let 
us  hasten  to  say  that  living  in  the  present  does 
not  mean  living  for  the  present  moment  only. 
Growth,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consists  in 
taking  more  and  more  of  life  into  account  as 
decisions  are  made.  If  then  we  live  thus  in  the 
present,  it  is  a  broad  present,  a  present  that 
increasingly  holds  the  future  within  itself,  as 
the  mother  holds  within  her  very  self  her  child 
as  perhaps  the  most  precious  part  of  herself. 
Such  a  conception  of  life  subjects  neither  pres¬ 
ent  to  future  nor  future  to  present,  but  sees 
and  values  one  as  leading  properly  and  inev¬ 
itably  into  the  other. 

This  is  in  fact  a  very  different  conception  of 
the  curriculum  from  the  one  which  most  even  yet 
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hold.  This  new  curriculum  consists  of  expe¬ 
riences.  It  uses  subject-matter,  but  it  does  not 
consist  of  subject-matter.  The  old.  curriculum 
consisted  of  subject-matter  set  out  to  be  learned 
for  giving  back  on  demand.  The  essence  of  the 
new  curriculum  is  the  child  actively  at  work 
needing  for  his  present  experiences  better  ways 
of  behaving.  It  is  in  the  step-up  of  these  better 
ways  of  behaving  that  subject-matter  enters. 
It  is  thus  that  each  succeeding  new  situation  is 
met.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  changing 
world  must  meet  its  ever  coming  problems. 
Now  experiences,  while  they  can  in  some  measure 
be  foreseen  and  steered,  nevertheless  —  if  they 
are  truly  educative  —  can  seldom  if  ever  be 
ordered  outright.  The  curriculum  then  cannot 
be  made  exactly  in  advance.  The  teacher  must 
have  ready  in  advance  much  that  will  be  used, 
at  times  information,  at  other  times  sources  of 
information,  at  still  others  specific  procedures 
available  if  occasion  demands.  At  all  times  the 
teacher  will  have  plans  and  at  all  times  will  help 
in  directing  affairs,  but  the  aim  will  be  the 
building  up  of  pupils.  So  that  the  teacher  will 
most  plan  how  the  pupils  may  with  maximum 
feasible  self-direction  pursue  ends  that  so  appeal 
as  to  call  forth  maximum  energy  and  resource. 
It  is  this  and  not  the  covering  of  specified  ground 
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or  the  acquisition  of  specific  subject-matter  that 
will  most  engage  the  teacher’s  time  and  en¬ 
deavor.  This  kind  of  curriculum  promises  most 
of  help  against  that  day  when  the  individual, 
become  adult,  must  face  the  world’s  problems 
ever  coming  out  of  that  unknown  future.  This 
seems  the  only  way  of  learning  to  meet  that 
unknown  future. 

Several  ideas  crowd  in  at  once  here.  The 
existing  fixed-in-advance  subject-matter  cur¬ 
riculum  binds  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  In  its 
older  and  extremer  form,  it  lent  itself  admirably 
to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
building  of  attitudes  appropriate  thereto.  Ex¬ 
ternal  authority  was  the  basis,  conformity  the 
keynote,  docile  acceptance  the  method.  In 
choosing  subject-matter  it  avoided  all  current 
and  controversial  questions  (unless  it  meant  to 
take  sides  and  settle  authoritatively  the  con¬ 
troversy,  as  often  in  religion).  The  ancient 
classics  and  mathematics  exactly  suited  its 
taste.  In  these  change  plays  no  part  of  present 
significance.  When  more  modern  matters  could 
no  longer  be  kept  out,  they  were  treated  rather 
structurally  than  functionally.  The  older  civics 
taught  the  constitution  and  the  structure  of 
government,  but  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  of 
present  issues.  The  new  outlook  is  quite  dif- 
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ferent.  Here  function  is  stressed.  For  teachers 
and  pupils  to  work  together  at  unsolved  problems 
is  apparently  the  most  educative  of  all  school 
endeavors.  The  feeling  of  joint  adventure  in 
such  is  a  definite  stimulus  to  the  best  that  each 
one  has  to  give.  It  is  here  again  that  we  wish 
teacher  and  pupils  to  fix  their  own  curriculum. 
It  becomes  theirs  in  a  new  sense  and  degree. 

In  connection,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  at 
this  moment  some  thinkers  otherwise  most  mod¬ 
ern,  while  much  concerned  to  bring  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  up  to  date,  still  think  in  terms  of 
fixing  in  advance  the  content  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  We  grant  them  that  their  expert 
thought  has  an  invaluable  part  in  the  more 
scientific  selection  of  useful  problems  and  of 
correlative  material,  and  we  grant  equally  that 
the  informed  and  discerning  teacher  must  make 
appropriate  use  of  materials  so  collected,  but 
we  cannot  consent  to  settle  the  matter  solely 
on  grounds  of  content.  “ Appropriate  use” 
means  more  than  docile  acceptance.  One  won¬ 
ders  how  these  thinkers  holding  their  respective 
university  chairs  would  feel  teaching  curriculum 
material  that  some  super-expert  had  handed  out 
to  them  fully  organized  and  documented.  No, 
the  zest  of  search  and  the  responsibility  of 
choice  is  necessary  if  the  best  of  teaching  is  to  be 
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done.  Let  the  expert  educate  the  teacher  to  the 
best  thinking  possible.  Let  also  the  expert 
collect  all  valuable  curriculum  material.  Yes, 
all  this.  But  let  the  teacher  be  a  self-determin¬ 
ing  person,  cooperating  properly  in  the  joint 
work.  Philosopher,  scientist,  teacher,  pupil  — 
each  has  a  proper  part.  Where,  as  probably 
will  often  be  the  case,  certain  teachers  need  more 
positive  help,  let  us  give  them  what  they  need; 
but  we  must  recognize  this  frankly  for  what  it  is, 
a  second-best  arrangement  forced  for  the  time 
upon  some  not  yet  prepared  for  full  or  proper 
work.  The  sooner  we  proclaim  that  teaching  is 
not  a  factory-hand  job  but  a  profession,  the 
better.  Too  much  is  at  stake.  Advancing 
civilization  too  much  depends  on  education  to 
allow  the  school  to  continue  as  a  trade  with 
mere  rule  of  thumb  procedure.  Teaching  must 
be  a  higher  art  based  in  freedom  on  both  science 
and  philosophy.  Only  to  such  can  society  trust 
its  own  perpetuation. 

Trusting  Pupils  in  the  New  Education 

And  what  about  the  pupils  —  can  they  be 
trusted?  The  answer  is  to  ask  what  it  is  we 
seek?  Do  we  wish  to  fix  in  advance  just  what 
our  children  shall  be  and  think,  fix  for  them  the 
answers  they  shall  return  to  their  problems? 
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If  so,  then  we  cannot  trust  them.  We  have  no 
assurance  that  they  will  by  real  thinking  hit 
upon  our  answers.  Some  of  our  answers,  yes. 
The  situation  that  taught  us  will  teach  them. 
Others,  no.  The  situation  frankly  viewed  may 
teach  a  different  story.  But  if  we  are  willing  to 
trust  the  situation  to  teach  and  if  we  wish  our 
children  to  learn  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
we  must  trust  them.  It  is  only  as  they  practice 
thinking  and  choice  and  responsibility  for  results 
that  they  can  learn  to  think  and  choose  and 
accept  responsibility.  Must  we  then  keep  hands 
off  and  withdraw  entirely?  By  no  means. 
We  have  to  do  with  growing  characters.  We 
must  help  them  grow.  How  much  stimulation 
and  suggestion  and  direction  should  come 
from  us?  As  much  as  they  can  use  wisely. 
And  how  much  is  that?  How  can  we  tell? 
The  test  is  what  is  learned.  If  our  sugges¬ 
tions  make  any  child  to  grow  in  dependence 
on  us  or  in  aversion  to  us,  then  we  are  probably 
overdoing  our  active  part.  We  should  give 
the  child  a  freer  hand.  How  free?  How 
much  freedom  shall  we  accord  the  child? 
As  much  as  he  can  use  wisely.  And  again 
the  test  is  the  learning  that  results.  If  the 
child  grows  selfish  and  increasingly  decides 
without  due  regard  to  known  pertinent  facts, 
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then  something  is  wrong.  He  is  not  using  his 
opportunities  aright.  Possibly  we  have  not 
helped  enough.  Possibly  we  have  helped 
wrongly.  Each  case  must  settle  where  its  own 
fault  lies;  but  always  the  test  is  what  is  being 
learned.  The  wise  teacher  will  know  the  signs. 
Trusting  the  child  in  the  proper  way  is  the  only 
path  to  education. 

And  here  again  the  modern  school  has  been 
at  work.  Its  aim  is  to  build  strong-charactered, 
social-minded,  self-governing  persons.  To  do 
this,  it  tries  to  trust  the  child.  Why  say  “  tries 
to  trust  the  child ” ?  Why  “try”?  The  answer 
is  that  all  education  is  experimental.  Each 
normal  child  is  so  complex,  so  infinite,  that  we 
cannot  foreknow  what  he  will  do.  Foreknow 
within  limits,  yes;  but  know  precisely  and  for 
certain,  no.  We  state  then  our  aims  for  educa¬ 
tion  with  full  knowledge  that  we  are  dealing 
with  infinite  possibilities.  We  state  even  con¬ 
tradictory  aims  or,  better,  mutually  corrective 
aims.  We  wish  strong  characters  that  will 
insist  on  what  they  honestly  believe;  we  wish, 
at  the  same  time,  cooperation  with  a  proper 
give  and  take.  Insistence  and  cooperation  must 
each  set  bounds  to  the  other.  How  much  of 
each?  There  is  neither  fixed  amount  nor  fixed 
proportion.  We  cannot  run  the  moral  world  by 
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mathematics.  So  for  varied  reasons  what  we  do 
in  school  can  never  be  reduced  to  rote.  It  must, 
with  life,  remain  experimental.  The  modern 
school  tries  to  trust  the  child.  With  growing 
knowledge  and  skill  it  succeeds  in  trusting  him 
more  and  more.  When  we  think  of  the  sixty- 
five  whippings  a  day  for  four  hundred  children 
only  seventy  odd  years  ago,  we  rejoice  in  our 
progress.  Education  has  gone  forward.  We 
have  learned  better  how  to  trust.  There  is, 
however,  yet  room  for  growth.  At  present,  most 
schools  are  far  behind  the  best.  The  best  are 
often  held  back  by  senseless  fears.  Even  more — 
a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  psychology  cannot 
over  night  think  out  their  implications  and 
devise  their  correlative  procedures.  Much  think¬ 
ing  and  much  experimentation  are  still  necessary. 
In  fact  the  process  is  perpetual.  What  we  beg 
then  is  opportunity  for  thought  and  experiment. 
If  civilization  depends  on  education  —  and  it 
does  —  the  effort  is  worthy  of  support  and  worth 
the  cost. 


The  Goal  in  Education 

One  parting  word.  We  cannot  teach  con¬ 
sistently  unless  we  know  the  goal.  What  is  the 
goal?  How  is  human  personality  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ?  The  older  philosophies  found  the 
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goal  in  this  or  that  external  end.  They  set  up 
ends  or  aims  either  outside  of  life  altogether  or 
at  any  rate  outside  of  the  life  of  the  learner. 
He  then  was,  by  so  much,  used  as  means  to  that 
external  end.  And  history  shows  that  he  and 
his  life  were,  by  that  much,  reduced  and  thinned. 
The  external  end  might  with  the  early  ascetics 
or  the  Puritans  be  the  life  after  death.  Or  with 
others  it  might  be  the  glory  of  the  Empire  or 
the  perpetuation  of  a  dynasty  or  of  a  doctrine 
or  of  a  superior  caste.  In  each  such  instance, 
education  is  prostituted  and  becomes  a  training 
to  a  preordained  set  of  habits  and  attitudes  or 
an  indoctrination  in  a  prior  chosen  system  of 
thought,  and  the  individual  is  denied  his  very 
personality.  No  such  goal  or  procedure  can  be 
permanently  satisfactory.  Increasingly  does  a 
more  sensitive  humanity  reject  it.  From  this 
line  of  thinking  we  would  have  as  goal,  so  far  as 
it  is  embodied,  that  type  of  person  who  is  able 
and  disposed  to  think  and  decide  for  himself, 
think  freely  without  the  warp  of  prejudice, 
decide  unselfishly,  preferring  the  social  good  to 
any  merely  private  good  or  gain.  The  only 
goal  we  can  accept  is  one  that  values  personality. 

But  there  is  yet  an  additional  point  of  view. 
Choose  and  compare  two  sample  bits  of  life. 
Are  they  the  same  in  worth  or  is  one  better  than 
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the  other?  You  hesitate.  “Thinking  as  I  do, 
this  is  better  than  that;  but  my  standards  may 
be  wrong;  how  do  I  know?”  Your  hesitation  is 
just.  You  do  not  know.  Know  is  a  strong 
word.  You  may  be  wrong.  But  begin  where 
you  are.  Take  your  present  standards  as  hy¬ 
potheses.  Apply  them  to  other  samples  of 
life.  Try  them  in  history.  Try  them  out  in  ex¬ 
periments.  Call  in  others  to  help  criticize  and 
judge  the  results.  Change  your  hypotheses  as 
often  as  the  resulting  facts  demand  it.  Continue 
the  process.  You  will  never  finish.  No,  nor 
will  the  world.  Your  standards  to  the  end 
will  —  and  should  —  remain  hypotheses.  This 
belongs  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in.  It 
must  be  so.  When  affairs  stagnate  and  stay 
long  fixed,  we  easily  forget  the  hypothetical 
character  of  our  standards  of  all  sorts.  When 
things  change  rapidly,  as  now,  this  fact  is 
easier  to  see,  as  changes  in  affairs  often  and 
loudly  demand  changes  in  our  thought.  And 
does  nothing  emerge  from  this  never  ending 
search?  Finally  and  permanently  we  cannot 
say,  but  for  each  of  us  tentatively,  yes.  Under¬ 
lying  this  book  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  life 
process  is  in  some  respects  good  and  may  by 
thoughtful  endeavor  be  made  better.  Each 
endeavor  to  better  it  brings  educative  effect. 
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The  goal  for  education  is  to  continue  and  enrich 
this  life  process  by  better  thought  and  act,  and 
this  in  turn  is  education  again.  Education  thus 
is  in  life  and  for  life.  Its  goal  is  internal  in  the 
process.  Such  a  goal  is  the  only  one  that  fits 
a  growing  world.  Continued  growing  is  its 
essence  and  end.1 

A  New  Philosophy  of  Education  Needed 

As  we  face  a  world  changing  very  rapidly, 
philosophy,  it  would  seem,  must  somehow  base 
itself  on  change  or  admit  its  unwillingness  to  be 
a  force  in  life’s  affairs.  This  little  book  is  an 
endeavor  to  sketch  in  part  a  philosophy  of 
education  suited  from  this  point  of  view  to  the 
changing  world  in  which  we  live.  One  aim  is  to 
call  attention  to  certain  lines  of  thought  even 
now  at  work  in  our  midst.  Of  these  some  face 
the  future,  others  backward  look.  These  latter 
seem  to  hurt  rather  than  help  us  in  the  present 
situation,  being  left-overs  from  a  prior  static 
scheme  of  things.  It  seems  but  true,  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  it  is,  that  most  of  our  traditional  school 
thought  and  procedure  is  based  upon  this  older 
static  outlook  on  life.  Such  words  as  learn, 
teach,  study,  subject-matter,  curriculum,  pro- 

1  See  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education ,  Chapter  IV.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1916. 
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motion,  textbook,  objectives,  norms,  with  their 
appropriate  actual  procedures,  generally  imply 
the  static  outlook  and  so  prejudice  in  advance 
any  discussion  in  which  they  occur.  If  this 
discussion  will  help  to  break  this  strangle  hold 
of  tradition,  a  further  end  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Other  lines  of  thought  and  procedure 
in  our  midst  already  anticipate  a  more  adaptive 
treatment  of  the  school.  These  lines  require 
that  we  be  made  more  conscious  of  their  justi¬ 
fying  why.  This  better  understood,  they  can 
be  developed  more  intelligently  and  thus  more 
effectually.  If,  in  this  connection,  the  present 
discussion  can  render  help,  yet  another  end  will 
have  been  met.  The  task  of  reconstructing 
educational  thought  and  effort  into  consistency 
with  present  needs  is  very  great.  Only  many 
working  together  can  accomplish  it.  This  book 
has  sought  to  be  non-technical  in  the  hope  that 
men  and  women  of  affairs  may  better  see  the 
why  of  changes  going  on  under  their  eyes  in  our 
schools.  Many  have  wondered  at  these  changes. 
Others  have  feared  them.  Others  still  have 
mocked.  For  the  school  to  continue  to  lag 
behind  our  advancing  civilization  is  most  hazard¬ 
ous.  The  new  school  must  be  an  essentially 
different  school  from  the  old.  It  will  cost  more 
money,  not  primarily  for  buildings  or  equipment, 
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but  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  use 
building  and  equipment.  Costly  buildings  be¬ 
long  to  the  temper  of  the  present  age  and  on  the 
whole  are  easily  got;  but  the  needed  type  of 
officers  and  teachers  is  harder  to  get.  It  is, 
however,  brains  and  education  and  character 
that  we  most  need  and  must  have.  And  for 
getting  these  a  change  of  philosophy  appears  to 
be  our  only  sure  hope.  Such  a  change  of  view 
as  sees  the  essential  character  of  our  age  and  its 
imperative  need  for  better  education  is  the  best 
hope  for  a  proper  public  support.  Surer  even 
than  money  to  attract  men  and  women  of  the 
needed  caliber  and  character  is  a  better  philos¬ 
ophy  that  will  free  education  from  its  internal 
thraldom  and  allow  it  unhampered  to  do  its 
real  work.  Education  thus  freed  and  supported 
can  show  itself  for  what  it  truly  is  —  the  strategic 
support  and  maker  of  a  better  civilization.  And 
here,  as  always,  a  change  of  thought  must  go 
ahead  and  show  the  wa y. 
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new  situation,  62  ff.,  83  If., 
92  ff.;  as  acquiring  ways-of- 
behaving,  58  f.;  must  recog¬ 
nize  change,  58,  83  ff.;  must 
not  use  indoctrination,  58  ff., 
85  f.,  108  f.,  123  f.,  129  f., 
132;  as  growing,  133  f.;  the 
goal  in,  13 1  ff.;  a  new  philos¬ 
ophy  needed,  134  ff.  See 
also  Critical-mindedness; 
Curriculum;  Education,  in¬ 
formal;  Educative  process; 
Experiencing  in  school; 
Method;  Pupil  participa¬ 
tion;  School;  Youth. 

Education,  informal,  how  con¬ 
ducted,  54;  changes  as  life 
changes,  55;  present  failure 

of,  62  ff.,  85. 

Educative  process  autocrati¬ 
cally  conceived  hitherto,  76; 
formerly  stressed  memoriza¬ 
tion,  95.  See  also  Experi¬ 
encing  in  the  school;  Learn¬ 
ing. 

Electricity,  applications  of,  13. 


Experiencing  in  the  school, 
discussed,  65,  85,  96, ff., 

1 1 2  ff . ;  social  experiencing, 
1 15  f.;  vicarious  experience, 

1 1 3  /• 

Experimentation.  See  Tested 
thought. 

Expert,  place  of,  127  f. 

Family  as  an  educational 
agency.  See  Education,  in¬ 
formal. 

Galileo,  discovers  sun  spots, 
31;  drops  balls  from  Tower 
of  Pisa,  9  f.;  principle  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  of,  9, 1 1 , 1 3 , 3 1 . 

Girls,  changing  attitudes  of, 
34  f.,  80.  See  also  Youth. 

Greeks,  referred  to,  1  o,  1 3 , 1 9, 41 . 

Heraclitus  on  change,  41. 

Individuality,  modern  need 
for,  70  f.,  94,  no;  how  built, 
130  f.,  132. 

Industrialism,  the  result  of 
tested  thought,  21,  29;  ef¬ 
fects  of,  21  ff.;  results  in  ag¬ 
gregation,  24;  results  in  in¬ 
tegration,  21;  effects  social 
change,  45  ff.;  effect  on  edu¬ 
cation,  62  ff.,  68  ff.  See  also 
Aggregation;  Integration, 
social. 

Institutions,  now  subject  to 
criticism,  18  ff. 

Integration,  social,  bearing  on 
nationalism,  26  f.,  71  ff; 
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bearing  on  American  history, 
25  f. ;  demands  on  education, 
7 1  ff-;  the  result  of  indus¬ 
trialism,  21  IF.,  68. 

Inter-dependence.  See  Inte¬ 
gration,  social. 

Interests,  necessity  for,  68  f. 

International  relations,  effect 
of  social  integration,  26  f. 

Invention,  cause  of  social 
change,  39  fF.,  48;  effect  of 
tested  thought,  39  fF. 

James,  William,  referred  to, 
44,  83. 

Labor-capital  question,  45  f. 

Lag,  social,  discussed,  45,  49; 
often  fostered  by  the  con¬ 
scientious,  48,  61,  78;  signifi¬ 
cance  for  education,  84  f., 
91  f.,  93  f. 

Learning,  defined,  97;  laws  of, 
97  ff.,  107;  attendant  learn¬ 
ings,  104  ff.,  120;  transfer  of 
training,  101. 

Machine  production  encroaches 
on  individual  work,  7. 

Method:  methods  of  attack, 
62,  77,  108,  no  f.;  must  be¬ 
come  dynamic,  85;  pupil  en¬ 
terprises,  1 1 6  fF. ;  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation,  io7f.,i2sf.,i27.  f; 
trusting  pupils,  129  fF. 

Middle  Ages,  attitude  on 
change,  43;  skilled  in  dialec¬ 
tic,  10. 

Modern  world,  changed  mental 
outlook  of,  16,  49;  science, 
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differentiating  factor  in,  8  ff., 
49;  tendencies  in,  15  f.,  49. 

Morals,  building  strength  in, 
1 19;  changing  authority  in, 
33  fF.,  78  fF.,  94,  109;  finding 
standards  in,  132  f.;  intelli¬ 
gent  moralization,  94,  109; 
new  outlook  in,  82. 

Moving  social  equilibrium,  47, 
48,  62,  68,  85  f.  See  also 
Social  stability. 

Nationalism,  inadequacy  'of 
present  conception,  72  fF. 

New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  24. 

New  York  Times ,  referred  to, 
23- 

Newton,  referred  to,  17. 

Ogburn,  W.  F.,  referred  to,  45. 

Outlook,  changed  mental,  as 
effect  of  tested  thought, 
16  ff,  29,  49. 

Parents,  authority  of,  33  fF., 
58  ff.%85  f. 

Pawlow’s  dog,  referred  to,  103  f. 

Philosophy  of  change.  See 
Change. 

Philosophy  of  education,  a  new 
philosophy  needed,  134  fF. 

Pisa,  Tower  of,  9  f. 

Plato,  distrust  of  matter,  1 1 ;  on 
change,  41,  42;  referred  to, 
117- 

Preparation  in  education, 
122  f.,  124;  for  an  unknown 
future,  44,  60,  61;  for  static 
condition,  61. 
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Printing  press,  influence  of, 
14  f. 

Propagandism,  danger  of,  67. 

Psychology,  for  education,  96, 

9  7ff- 

Pupil  participation,  how  man¬ 
aged,  Ii6ff.;  why  needed, 
107  f.,  125  f.,  127  f.;  trusting 
pupils,  129  fF. 

Religion,  changing  authority 
in,  3 1  fF.,  79. 

Rugg,  Harold  O.,  referred  to, 

77»  78. 

School,  origin  of,  53  fF.;  institu¬ 
tionalization  of,  55  fF.,  92  fF.; 
must  supply  deficiencies  of 
informal  education,  64  f.; 
must  become  democratic, 
75  fF.;  must  utilize  experi¬ 
encing,  96  fF.,  1 1 2  fF. ;  needed 
changes  in,  85, 106  fF.,  1 12  fF., 
131,  134  fF.;  need  of  bet¬ 
ter  teachers,  136;  present 
changes  in,  58,  89  fF.,  107  f. 
See  also  Curriculum;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Education,  informal; 
Method;  Pupil  participa¬ 
tion. 

School  administration,  auto¬ 
cratic  vs.  democratic,  76  f. 

School  subjects,  differentiation 
of,  1 17  f. 

Science.  See  Tested  thought. 

Science  teaching,  65  fF. 

Social  inheritance,  place  in 
education,  95  f.,  113,  n6f. 

Social  stability,  endangered  by 


rapid  change,  44  fF.;  “mov¬ 
ing  equilibrium,”  47,  48,  62, 
68. 

Sophists,  referred  to,  19. 

Specialization,  result  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry,  68;  its  de¬ 
mands  on  education,  68  f., 
109  f. 

Standards,  how  built,  133; 
nature  of,  133. 

Subject-matter,  new  concep¬ 
tion  of,  122  fF. 

Sun  spots,  discovery  of,  31. 

Superstitions,  modern,  66. 

Teacher,  democratic  treat¬ 
ment  of,  76  fF. ;  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  teachers,  136;  place  of, 
125  fF.,  127  f.  See  also  Pupil 
participation. 

Tested  thought,  always  reli¬ 
able,  12  f.;  applications  of, 
14;  brings  industrialization, 
29;  changes  man’s  attitude, 
16  fF.,  29;  in  morals,  82,  109; 
made  prominent  by  Galileo, 
9  fF.;  testing  by  conse¬ 
quences,  11, 19 fF.;  the  distin¬ 
guishing  factor  in  modern 
times,  8  fF.,  15,  29,  49; 

thought  tested  by  “matter”, 
nf. 

Times  of  London,  referred  to, 
23- 

“Universe  with  the  lid  off,” 
44>83. 

War,  influence  of,  7;  nature  of, 
27. 
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Whitehead,  A.  N.,  quoted,  n. 
World-mindedness,  need  for, 
71  ff. 

Youth,  alleged  moral  laxity  of, 
3,  34  ff.;  demands  “why”  in 
morals,  34  ff.,  49,  80  IF.; 

faces  unknown  future,  41, 


44>  85  f->  94>  I08j  126;  hopeful 
outlook  for,  38,  81;  must  in¬ 
creasingly  think  for  itself, 
58  ff.,  85  f.,  123  f.;  rejects 
authoritarianism,  34  IF.,  50, 
80  fF.  See  also  Age  vs.  youth; 
Girls. 
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